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F egirhte—t still seems far away, in these hot and humid 

dog-days, but there is a flavor of fall in our office 
as we complete arrangements for our September, October, 
and November issues which shape up as among the best 
in the half century in which The Progressive has been 
published. 

Among the new features scheduled for fall publica- 
tion is the first of a series of seasonal essays by Hal Bor- 
land, whose nature editorials in the New York Times 
are celebrated the country over. A countryman who loves 
the land and the plants and creatures that inhabit it, Mr. 
Borland is the author of a number of widely acclaimed 
books, including High, Wide and Lonesome, This Hill, 
This Valley, and An American Year. We are confident 
readers will find Mr. Borland’s writings a welcome vari- 
ation on our dominant themes. 

Other features scheduled for early issues include: 

e A searching analysis of American foreign policy 
in action in Asia by Chester Bowles, former U.S. ambas- 
sador to India who returned recently from a fact-finding 
journey to that continent. 

e An on-the-spot report on the significance of recent 
developments in the Soviet satellite countries by Sidney 
Lens, writing from Warsaw. 

e The story of Vice President Richard Nixon's re- 
cent role in national affairs, by David C. Williams. 

e Milton Mayer’s deeply probing “Confessions of a 
Non-Anti-Communist.” 

e Dr. John Schindler’s enormously provocative 
article, “What's Wrong with Women?” by the country 
doctor whose How to Live 365 Days A Year has sold a 
half-million copies. 

e A profile of one of the most hopeful of the new 
members of the U.S. Senate, Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania, 
by William V. Shannon, Washington correspondent for 
the New York Post. 

e A critical analysis of the role currently played by 
American liberals, by former Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 

e A factual survey of the good and:'the harm in the 
use of tranquilizing drugs, by Selig Greenberg. 

e Norman Thomas’ searching examination of the 
conflict between Jews and Arabs in the Middle East. 

e Frederick J. Hoffman's sharply etched interpreta- 
tion of the recent writings of William Faulkner. 

e A report on the Hollywood black-list by Stan Op- 
otowsky, who recently completed a first-hand study of 
some curious goings-on in movieland. 

e An affirmative program of action in the Middle 
East by Senator Hubert Humphrey, who conferred with 
Arab and Israeli spokesmen on a recent swing through 
that strategic area of the world. 

This is a sample of the flavor of fall we mentioned 
in the first paragraph. We're confident you'll enjoy Indian 
Summer and beyond with The Progressive. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 


A Re-Birth of Freedom 


HE venomous fury of the current 

assault on the United States Su- 
preme Court constitutes one of the 
most shameful chapters in recent 
American history. Because it dared 
reassert the rights and liberties of the 
individual in a series of memorable 
decisions that called a halt to a ten- 
year wave of repression, the Court 
has been subjected to a torrent of 
vilification almost without parallel in 
modern times. 


Senator Strom Thurmond, South 
Carolina Democrat, characterizing the 
Court as “a great menace to this coun 
try,” called for the impeachment of 
the justices. Representative George W. 
Andrews, Alabama Democrat, cried 
out that “I fear more the Supreme 
Court as presently constituted than 
I do Russia.” Representative Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., and David Lawrence, 
editor and columnist, shared the grim 
conviction that the Court had “crip- 
pled” the investigating committees 
of Congress. And Representative 
Clare Hoffman, Michigan Repub- 
lican, was convinced that the Supreme 
Court is attempting to overthrow the 
government. 


These comments were but a trickle 
in the torrent of abuse that roared 
around the Court. Justices of the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal were flooded 
with vituperative mail, some of it 
obscene, most of it anonymous, and 
much of it so vitriolic that “dirty 
Communist” was the mildest epithet 
used. 

Why? What had the Court done to 
provoke this storm of hate bordering 
on hysteria? 

It all began with the case of Jencks 
v. United States, certainly the most 
criticized—and most misunderstood 
of the court's recent decisions. 

Clinton E. Jencks, president of Lo- 
cal 890, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, had been 
convicted on two counts of perjury in 
filing a non-Communist affidavit un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. The gov- 
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ernment’s principal witnesses, Harvey 
Matusow and John Ford, both former 
undercover informers for the FBI, 
testified they had known Jencks as a 
Communist. Under cross-examination, 
however, they said they could not re 
member exactly what they had told 
the FBI about Jencks’ activities 
Counsel for Jencks demanded that the 
FBI produce the informers’ reports, 
but the trial judge rejected the 
motion. 

In reversing the judgment of the 
lower court and ordering a new trial, 
the nation’s highest tribunal held, 
seven to one, Justice Tom Clark dis- 
senting, that when government wit- 
nesses testify in court that they have 
made reports of the events and activ- 
ities related to their testimony, the 
defendant is entitled to inspect these 
reports to see if they are inconsistent 
with the witnesses’ testimony on the 
stand. 

Many Congressmen and newspaper 
editors, most of whom seem not to 
have bothered to read the text of the 
Court's decision, interpreted this con- 
clusion of the Court as a mandate that 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Can You See Me Now?” 


the FBI must bring all its “raw files” 
into Court and that everything it has 
learned from informers must be made 
public. No one who reads the decision 
can escape the conclusion that this is 
total misrepresentation. For the ma 
jority of the Supreme Court, speaking 
through Justice Brennan, clearly em 
phasized that the demand of the de 
fendant must be “for production of 

specific documents” and that it 
must not “propose any broad or blind 
fishing expedition among documents 
possessed by the government on the 
chance that something impeaching 
might turn up.” Moreover, the Court 
held that the demand may not extend 
to “statements taken from 
informants not 


persons or 


offered as witnesses 


The conclusion seems clear enoug! 
rhe decision emphatically does n 
mean that the FBI must open all its 
files to the accused. Far from author 
izing a fishing expedition among the 
raw files of the FBI, the Court spe 
cifically limited the right of the de 
fendant to examine the files only of 
informants the prosecution 
to call as witnesses in open 
court, and to examine only those por 
tions of the reports which are directly 
and specifically related to counts on 
which the defendant was indicted 


those 
c hooses 


In handing down this judgment the 
Supreme Court was merely affirming 
one of the most ancient and honored 
principles of American law—that in 
a criminal proceeding a man whos 
life or liberty is at stake is entitled to 
all evidence in the hands of the prose 
cution that is relevant and essential 
to his defense. This great principle 
was best stated by the late Justice 
Sutherland when he wrote that the 
interest of the United States in a crim 
inal prosecution “is not that it shall 
win a case, but that justice shall be 
done.” 

Despite the bitter outcry based on 
shabby reporting in many newspapers 
the Court did not, as widely charged, 
go chasing off on new legal tangents 
and disregard long established prex 
edents. On the principal issue, the 
Court merely made applicable to that 
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holy of holies, the FBI, a long accepted 
principle of law. 

The fallacious outcry that the 
Jencks decision would cripple the FBI 
and destroy its usefulness in the strug- 
gle against subversion was paralleled 
shortly afterward when press, poli- 
ticians, and professional patriots pil- 
loried the Supreme Court for its 
decision in the case of Watkins v. 
United States. 


John T. Watkins, a labor official, 
had been summoned before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
\pril, 1954. Watkins did not claim 
the immunity of the Fifth Amend- 
ment; on the contrary, he testified 
freely about himself and his own past 
associations with Communists, and he 
readily agreed to identify any persons 
he had known to be Communists and 
who still were. But he refused to give 
the names of persons who had once 
been Communists but who had, to 
his knowledge, broken with that move 
ment. It was this refusal, based on his 
conviction that such questions are not 
“relevant to the work of the Commit 
tee,” that led to the contempt citation 
by Congress and conviction in the low- 
er court. 

In a six to one decision, Justice 
Clark again dissenting, the Supreme 
Court reversed this conviction. Speak- 
ing for the majority, Chief Justice 
Earl Warren held that the investi- 
gative powers of Congress “are broad 
but not unlimited.” Congress may in- 
vestigate only those matters about 
which it needs to know to perform its 
constitutional legislative functions. 


“We have no doubt that there is 
no Congressional power to expose 
for the sake of exposure. The pub 
lic is, of course, entitled to be in 
formed concerning the workings of 
its government. That cannot be in- 
flated into a general power to ex 
pose where the predominant result 
can only be an invasion of the pri 
vate rights of individuals. . . . There 
is no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals with- 
out justification in terms of the 
functions of (¢ ongress.”’ 


The Chief Justice and his five con- 
curring colleagues made it clear that 
since there are limits on the investi 
rative power of Congress, a witness 
before the Congressional committee 


has the right not to answer questions 
which go beyond these limits. More- 
over—and this is the heart of the 
Watkins case—just as a criminal stat- 
ute must be definite enough so that 
a person can tell whether the conduct 
he is considering would be criminal, 
so also the constitutional guarantee 
of due process of law requires that 
witnesses before Congressional com 
mittees be advised as to the claimed 
pertinency to legislative purpose of 
the questions asked them, so that they 
may have a fair opportunity to de- 
cide whether they would be within 
their rights in refusing to answer. 
As for the specific committee and 
its purpose—the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, which has been 
going its ruthless, sometimes lawless 
way unmolested for two decades 
Justice Warren concurred with count- 
less Americans when he observed that 
“It would be difficult to imagine a 
less explicit authorizing resolution 
Who can define the meaning of ‘un- 
American’? . . . The Committee is 
allowed, in essence, to determine its 
own authority. . . . [Committee mem- 
bers] may act pursuant to motives that 
seem to them of the highest. Their 
decisions, nevertheless, can lead to 
ruthless exposure of private lives in 
order to gather data that is neither 
desired by Congress nor useful to it.” 
The uproar generated by this de- 
cision resulted from the widely cir- 
culated misinterpretation that the 
Court had destroyed the power of 
Congress to investigate. But even the 


Justus in The Minneapolis Star 


Out of the Darkness 


most casual reading of the full text of 
the decision makes it clear that the 
Court did not in the slightest degree 
curtail the Congressional investigative 
power when it is used constitutional- 
ly—to acquire data to guide the 
House or Senate in legislating. 


In another notable case, Sweezy v. 
New Hampshire, the Supreme Court 
reinforced constitutional safeguards 
for academic freedom and freedom of 
political belief. Professor Paul M. 
Sweezy, Marxist author and lecturer, 
had been summoned twice before At- 
torney General Louis C. Wyman of 
New Hampshire, to whom the legisla 
ture had delegated its powers to in- 
vestigate subversion. Examined at 
great length, Sweezy answered most of 
the questions put to him. He respond- 
ed freely to all questions about the 
Communist Party, and denied he was 
a member of it. But on two topics he 
refused to answer questions. He de 
clined to discuss his association in 
1948 with the Progressive Party, claim- 
ing that the state had no right to in- 
quire into his activities in support of 
a lawful political party. And he re 
fused to discuss the contents of a lec- 
ture he had given to a class at the 
University of New Hampshire, ex- 
cept to deny that the lecture in- 
cluded any advocacy of overthrow of 
the government. 

The Supreme Court reversed the 
New Hampshire judiciary’s conviction 
for contempt, but produced no ma- 
jority decision. Chief Justice Warren 
filed an opinion which was concurred 
in by Justices Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan. Justices Frankfurter and 
Harlan filed a separate opinion in- 
validating the state court's de- 
cision, and Justices Clark and Burton 
dissented. 


The New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, in upholding the citation for 
contempt, had agreed that the ques- 
tioning of Sweezy trespassed on free- 
dom of speech and academic freedom, 
but said these freedoms must yield to 
the right of the state to meet sub- 
version. Chief Justice Warren re- 
sponded to this contention with an 
unusually eloquent opinion in which 
he found that the questions asked 
Sweezy “unquestionably [constituted] 
an invasion of petitioner's liberties in 
the areas of academic freedom and 
political expression—areas in which 
the government should be extremely 
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reticent to tread.” Said the Chief 


Justice: 


“To impose any straitjacket upon 
the intellectual leaders in our col- 
leges and universities would imperil 
the future of our nation. No field 
of education is so _ thoroughly 
comprehended by man that new 
discoveries cannot be made. Partic 
ularly is this so in the social sciences, 
where few, if any, principles are ac- 
cepted as absolutes. Scholarship 
cannot flourish in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. Teachers and 
students must always remain free to 
inquire, to study, and to evaluate, 
to gain new maturity and under- 
standing; otherwise our civilization 
will stagnate and die. 

“Equally manifest as a fundamen- 
tal principle of a democratic society 
is political freedom of the individ- 
ual. Our form of government is 
built on the premise that every 
citizen shall have the right to en- 
gage in political expression and as- 
sociation. All political ideas 
cannot and should not be channeled 
into the programs of our two par- 
ties. History has amply proved the 
virtue of political activity by minor- 
ity, dissident. groups, who innum 
erable times have been in the van- 
guard of democratic thought and 
whose programs were ultimately 
accepted. Mere unorthodoxy of dis- 
sent from the prevailing mores is 
not to be condemned. The absence 
of such voices would be a symptom 
of grave illness in our society. 

“We do not conceive of any cir- 
cumstance where a state interest 
would justify infringement of rights 
in these fields.” 


The last of the four historic de- 
cisions to draw venomous criticism 
from the professional patriots was the 
case of Yates v. United States, involv 
ing 14 second-string Communists con- 
victed on the West Coast for violation 
of the Smith Act. This law, passed in 
1940, makes it a crime to (1) “advo- 
cate overthrowing any government in 
the United States, by force or vio- 
lence; (2) “organize or help to or- 
ganize” any group that advocates the 
violent overthrow of the government, 
and (3) belong to any such group 
“knowing the purpose thereof.” 

The major issue in Yates strikes at 
the very heart of what the Smith Act 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


In the Tradition of Justice Holmes 


prohibits. In the initial test of the 
law, the trial of eleven top Communist 
leaders in 1949, Judge Medina in 
structed the jury that in order to find 
the defendants guilty, it must find 
not merely that defendants had ad- 
vocated and taught forcible ove 
throw of the government, but must 
find as well that defendants had 
sought to incite action toward that 
end. That charge to the jury was up 
held in the famous Dennis case. 


But the trial judge in the Yates 
case delivered no such charge to the 
jury, and did not require it to find 
the defendants were actually trying to 
incite action. The Supreme Court 
held that the failure to include the 
element of “incitement” in the charge 
was a reversible error. Writing for the 
majority, Justice John M. Harlan 
drew the fundamental distinction be 
tween “advocacy of abstract doctrine” 
and “advocacy directed at promoting 
unlawful action.” The Smith Act, he 
pointed out, does not prohibit mere 
“teaching of forcible overthrow as an 
abstract principle, divorced from any 
effort to instigate action to that end.” 
The Court resolved no constitutional 
issue, for it said that reversal of the 
lower court was required merely by 
the meaning of the statute. The Court 
found that in the case of five of the 
defendants there was a complete ab 
sence of evidence from which a jury, 
properly charged, could find any at 


It ordered these 
the 
trial 
found 
which a 
weigh as to incitement 


tempt at incitement 
case of the 
ordered 
there 
jury should 


five discharged. In 
other nine a 
the 
evidence 


new 
Court 


was 
because was 


some 


The four cases analyzed here 
not the only ones resolved in favor of 
freedom by the Supreme Court dur 
ing its recent term. There 


number of others ranging over 


were 


were a 
a wide 


add 


variety of issues. Altogether they 
ed up to far and away the most hope 
ful development in the field of 


liberties since the wave of 


civil 
hysterical 
repression swept the nation more than 
a decade ago. For the most part the 
Supreme Court charted no new course; 
it merely reaffirmed the principles of 
the Bill of Rights from which we had 
strayed for so long 


Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Ir., 
Missouri Democrat and the highly re 
spected chairman of the Senate Consti 
tutional Rights Subcommittee, put it 
this way: “It is not the Supreme Court 
that should be criticized in the pres 
ent circumstances. It is the unconsti 
tutional and unlawful procedures 
which have been permitted to develop 
that criti 
cized.”” Senator Hennings, one of the 
few liberal members of Congress to 
speak up in support of the Court's 
decisions, declared that the Suprem« 
Court “should be praised for fulfilling 
its function as the ultimate guardian 
of human rights and freedom in ow 
society.” 


in this country should be 


The Supreme Court has paved the 
way for a re-birth of freedom in the 
United States. It performed a memor 
able achievement in nourishing and 
enriching the very soul of American 
society—individual liberty. It 
helped immeasurably to sustain and 
strengthen the institutions of cd 
mocracy for the great ideological 
struggle with Communism. At this 
moment in history when materialism 
rampantly dominates our lives, when 
results, and only results seem to count 
it is heartening to have our Suprem« 
Court beckon us back to the spiritual! 
values of first principles by counseling 
us that means are at least as important 
as ends, and that those 
fight fire with fire run terrible 
risk of burning the book they live by 


has 


who would 


the 





The Winner Names 
The Age 


by LILLIAN SMITH 


Each year in June the country is drenched with commencement 
oratory, much of it pretty vapid and vacuous. But each year there 
are one or two dazzling speeches. Such was Justice Earl Warren’s 
address at the University of Vermont last year. Such, this year, 
was Lillian Smith’s superb address at the commencement exercises 
of Atlanta University. For us it was the best of the year and we 
are proud to publish it with her permission. Miss Smith, the cele- 
brated novelist, last appeared in The Progressive in February 1956 
with her “Negroes in Gray Flannel Suits,” which stirred worldwide 
attention and was reprinted or reviewed in more than a score of 


languages.—The Editors. 


ELL, it is over now, isn’t it? The 
easy part: the research, the 
thesis, the long hours in the library, 
the field work. In a sense, it was so 
safe and secure, hard but pleasant, 
this learning process; this easy, clois- 
tered way of life when one makes a 
friend or two, grows a bit in mind 
and heart and imagination, and picks 
up so many useful and useless facts. 
All this you have done in the front 
rooms of your mind. 

But in the back room, somewhere 
inside you, in a secret corner, you 
have been painting a picture: a pic- 
ture you began when you were a 
child, long before you knew words. 
You have not named that picture, 
as yet; perhaps you never will; we 
usually don’t. Although most of us 
call it names—and I'm sure you, too, 
in your nasty moods, have plastered 
it with insults. But you have not de- 
cided, yet, what to name it. 

For it is a picture of you; of your 
dreams and feelings, your sudden 
visions, your awareness, your hopes 
and despairs, a picture of all that this 
fabulous human experience has meant 
to you up to now—or failed to mean 

What style is, I don’t know. 
That is your secret. All I know is, 
that style is patterned on you: on 
our unique way of looking at your 


your 


world. It may be gay and bold and 
strong in its brushwork, compassion- 
ate in its feeling, or it may be as full 
of terror and angry protest as Picas- 
so’s Guernica. You may have painted 
an abstraction; or it may be non- 
objective; it may be blobs and dots, 
dribbles and improvisations, with, 
maybe, the bright colors, the startling 
accidents of a Pollock; or you may 
be slowly finding its form, and even 
now, it may be taking on a little of 
the strength and equilibrium of— 
shall we agree on a Cezanne? Or if 
you dare not look beneath the surface 
of life, or above it, it is probably as 
literal as an amateur photograph. 
But whatever it is, it is your pic- 
ture of the human experience and 
you have painted it. And when you 
leave the campus, that picture will go 
with you, along with the facts and the 
theories, the methods, and all the 
rest of it you have learned here. 
And you will keep on painting it. 
You may lay aside one canvas and 
start another but you'll keep at it, 
searching for a quality of truth that 
eludes you. Searching for the under- 
side of meaning; searching for its 
poetry, its music, and its pain. Or 
maybe you won't. As the years go 
by, you may decide its colors are too 
harsh, its lines too broken, too jagged, 


and you may do that cruel thing: 
touch it up a little. You may finally 
say, I cannot bear the truth, even the 
small image of it I have made: I'll 
make it softer, prettier—and less 
true. I'll paint life as a paper doll, 
or a marshmallow. A lot of us do 
that, too, you know. 

Whatever you do to it, that image 
of your universe, of you and your 
experience of life, is yours. I could 
not change it if I wanted to. And I 
shall not try. 

What I want to show you is some- 
thing else. Not my picture of my 
experience of life: if you want to see 
a smidge of that, you can read my 
books. What I want us to look at 
together, now, is a kind of rough, 
crude blueprint of this age of ours: 
of the common ordeals—full of 
danger and opportunities which we, 
regardless of private views or per- 
sonal interests, must face together. 

It is an age that has no name. Nor 
will it soon have one. It has often 
been called “the Age of Anxiety,” but 
it will not, I think, be known in his- 
tory as that. For the winners would 
not call it so: and the winners do 
the naming. 

Sometimes we forget this. We for- 
get that always an age is named for 
its triumphs, always for the big ideas 
that add stature to the human being. 
A brief glance at any great age, but 
let’s make it the Eighteenth Century, 
will remind us how true this is. We 
call that century the Age of Reason, 
of Enlightenment, of the Rights of 
Man. And that is the way we think, 
today, of those troubled, terrible 
times. For the ideas of that century, 
the symbols that stirred the Western 
mind so deeply, the daring acts, were 
the winners who named the baby. 


And yet, actually, the Age of En- 
lightenment was an age when most 
Western men could not read or write. 
The Age of the Rights of Man was 
a time when a new slavery was send- 
ing deep roots into American soil, 
and a new colonialism was beginning 
to lay its greedy paws on Asia and 
Africa. 

Let me remind you of a few other 
things that were happening in this 
great Age of Reason. It was a time 
when educated Europeans were deep- 
ly concerned about ghosts. The Ox- 
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ford University magazines were full 
of discussions of ghosts. Samuel John- 
son took part, as you might know he 
would have, in this controversy- 
widespread in England. Witches, too, 
were still a hot topic. This Age of 
Reason was an age when the blind 
and crippled were persecuted and half 
starved; when the mentally ill were 
chained and some were whipped to 
death; when epileptics were hidden 
away; when men looked on tubercu- 
losis and cancer as punishments from 
God. 

This great intellectual era that 
gave us Rousseau’s and Locke's writ- 
ings, Voltaire’s bold, sharp, ironic 
questions, Thomas Paine’s books, and 
Jefferson’s words on liberty and hu- 
man freedom, gave us also a curious 
best-seller which swept Europe like 
wildfire. It was translated into Eng- 
lish, French, and German was 
read by the intelligentsia. Parents 
were deeply impressed by it and 
shaped their methods of child guid- 
ance on it; clergymen preached on the 
morality it implied; doctors based 
their therapies on it and continued 
to do so, some of them, until the 
Twentieth Century. You may not, 
perhaps, have heard that book's name: 
It was called L’Onanisme and was 
written by a physician named Tissot. 
And it was concerned with the secret 
sins that children commit. According 
to this expert those sins caused most 
of the diseases known to man: from 
fits to diarrhea, from insanity to 
blindness, deafness, muteness, cerebral 
palsy, rheumatism, anemia, liver up- 
sets, and the like. 


and 


This, all this, came out of the great 
Age of Reason. 

Even so, even though the Eight- 
eenth Century was chock-full of hy- 
steria and superstition and irrational- 
ity we are right to call it the Age of 
Enlightenment. For the germinal 
ideas it brought to life, the vision of 
man’s possibilities which is communi- 
cated to the future in impassioned 
words and symbolic acts, will never 
die. They are, today, a part of the 
human heritage. And will remain so 
as long as men live on this earth. 

There is always a dark underside 
to every age, a festering ill-smelling 
slum where man’s enemies and errors 
breed. But an age is remembered not 
for its enemies and errors but for 
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those qualities it dramatized which 
enlarge horizons and give a fine am- 
bience to man, himself. Malraux was 
so right when he said, “Always, how 
ever brutal an age may actually have 
been, its style transmits its 
only.” 


musi 


You and I can paint our picture 
but we cannot name age; the 
winner will do that. What we can do 
is pick the winner. 


our 


And because we can, I would like 
for us to take a look at the conditions, 
the ordeals out of which the winning 
ideas, the triumphant attitudes and 
technics will come. 

We are faced with three which 
men have never had to deal with be 
fore. Each holds high potentials for 
good and evil, for life and death 
Each affects the others. All three are 
concerned with new forms of power 
And all will shape the earth’s future 

You are as familiar with them as 
I am. But let us tie them a bit more 
tightly together; weigh their dangers 
in a lump and see what we can make 
of it. 

The first can be described quite 
simply: It is the new power of world 
opinion. Walls are down. Distance 
has been obliterated. Communication 
lines, economic and political lines are 
strung everywhere, each crisscrossing 
the others, with the result that there 
is no longer a place for secrets. We 
cannot, as nations, gossip about each 
other without being heard. We can- 
not trick each other without being 
found out. We cannot hold, for our 
selves, alone, either new things made 
or new knowledge gained. We can 
try but world opinion is powerful and 
will have its say about it. 

This is a totally new thing: this 
publicity, this tied-togetherness, and 
this capacity for quick reaction. Sud 
denly the earth is stripped of its old 
insulated silence, its slow come-back, 
and is transformed into a sensitive 
instrument which responds with elec 
tronic speed to whatever is said and 
done. A few tactless words spoken by 
an official of one country can upset 
the government or economy of an 
other. One stupid act, today, can 
bring on a world crisis, tomorrow. 
Even the blunders and crimes of in- 
dividuals can make foreign offices 
tremble. A GI shoots a trespassing 
Japanese woman and half the earth 
shivers. Another GI shoots an alleged 
peeping-tom in Formosa and a riot 
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everywhere is 
4 Southern Con 
gressman fights the civil rights bill 
and in doing so makes a remark in 
sulting to the dignity of the human 
being. What happens? Not only 
many Americans offended 
lions of people across the world grow 
resentful. 

It is obvious 


takes place in which the 
Embassy is left in 
suddenly, everybody 


shambles. 


either glad or sorry 


are 


but mil 


that we have not yet 


developed an earth-size courtesy and 
tact; nor have we yet found the new 
and 


new 


morality, 
objectivity, to match the pub 
licity and the intimacy. Until 
we do, this new power of world opin 


concern and new new 


new 
ion will oscillate between good and 


evil, life and death. It 


somebody's side, ves; but 


will be on 
not neces 


sarily on the right side 


Our second ordeal is in everybody's 
mind: Atomic energy and how to 
control it. We know that nuclear 
power has fabulous possibilities for 
good; we know it can become a great 
creative force in the future, but what 
troubles people everywhere is its dan 
ger to us right now: 

We are anxious and concerned: not 
only because the bombs can bring 
quick and total destruction in war, 
but because peacetime testing of 
bombs has already brought unknown 
damage to the human race. We are 
concerned that radioactive fall-out 
causes an increase in cancer in chil- 
dren. We are concerned that the fall- 
out has already affected the genes of 
a percentage of our young people 
everywhere. What percentage? We 
are not How many of their 
children will be defective and mal- 
formed? We do not yet know. But 
we want to know 

\ few scientists have spoken clearly 
We want more of them to speak, and 
in more detail. And we do not want 
the brush off their 
words. For the scientists are the only 
men on earth know what they 
are talking about when they state the 
facts about radiation and its effect on 
the human race. We are afraid of 
politicians and atomic committees 
who try to keep secret the scientists’ 
warnings. We are afraid of 
stubborn men who continue the test 
ing, in spite of the advice of some of 
the world’s greatest authorities 


sure. 
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This is where world opinion can 
play its first great role in history. It, 
alone, can compel governments to use 
nuclear energy in the right way. If 
it wants to, it can measure its strength 
against the atom, and it can win. 
But will it? That is our decision. 

Our third ordeal is living in a 
world with two and a half billion 
free people. This is a new thing: it 
can be a wonderful thing, a fabulous 
time of greatness can come out of it, 
but it is also dangerous: because free 
people have power—more power than 
a half dozen H-bombs. 

They are not likely to blow up the 
earth with their power but in their 
ignorance and inexperience, they may 
blow up civilization. They can de- 
stroy art and music and poetry and 
books and criticism; they can tear up 
laboratories and libraries; they can 
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jail scientists and intellectuals and 
artists; they already decide what can 
be shown on TV and in the movies; 
they already dictate to the mass 
magazines; they can even dynamite 
churches (as we in the South well 
know). They can, when out of con- 
trol, do all these terrifying things be- 
cause freedom gives them strength. A 
free man with the vote, and with 
wages that give him purchasing pow- 
er, is armed with some hefty weapons. 

This problem of free people and 
their new and amazing power does 
not disturb Communist countries— 
not as long as they have a strong secret 
police. Dictators keep the people 
under control by taking away their 
freedom, by working them hard, starv- 
ing them half to death, terrorizing 
them if they protest, and killing them 
when necessary. 

No, it is the democracies that feel 
this power. Democracies—and _re- 
member, we are trying to turn the 
whole world into democracies—can- 
not have uncontrolled free people 
around. They cannot have this much 
power on the loose. Controls are nec- 
essary. But controls must be demo- 
cratic, they must function without 
taking away the essential civil liber- 
ties of all men. What are the con- 
trols that are valid and will work? 

A powerful control is constitutional 
law. A democracy can’t do without it. 
But it will work only if the people be- 
lieve in law and respect its processes. 

But the two strongest and best con- 
trols come from within a free man’s 
own mind: his conscience and his 
reason. Both of which—to stay 
healthy—must be nourished on civi- 
lization’s great and germinal ideas. 
May I name a few? Just to hear the 
music of them? For they sing to the 
civilized mind: 


the idea that every child has a 
right to grow; 


the idea that every one in the 
community has a right to be 
protected from violence; 


the idea that all people can speak 
out and say what they think; 


the idea that a man has a right 
to be different in looks, beliefs, 
interests, and talents if he does 
not injure others; 


the idea that truth is a search 
that must never stop, that both 
reason and imagination are 
necessary to that search, that 


the scientific method is neces- 
sary, too, and cannot be inter- 
fered with except when human 
life is jeopardized or profound 
human values cheapened; 


the idea that the way a thing is 
done, the means used, are as 
important as the end sought; 


the basic idea: that God is the 
Ultimate Concern beyond all 
men, that He is the supreme 
symbol: not the white race, not 
the communist party, not cap- 
italism, not any authoritarian 
group; and that his laws of 
love and brotherhood and 
mercy and compassion must be 
obeyed. 


When men stop believing in these 
great ideas, when they silence their 
conscience and trample their reason, 
when they make their own image 
their god—or their economic or polit- 
ical beliefs their god—then we are 
in for trouble. For then, they hold 
even constitutional law cheap. They 
sneer at the high courts of their gov- 
ernment; indeed, they say they obey 
only the laws they want to. 

When this happens, the free people 
with their limitless potentials for 
growth and for good will metamor- 
phose into the mob. 

Because it is happening in our 
country, especially down here in the 
deep South where we live, I want to 
talk about the mob in more detail. 

There are three kinds of mobs, all 
alike in that they worship an idol, 
alike in that they have set aside both 
reason and conscience, alike in that 
they hold other men’s civil rights 
cheap, alike in that they value secur- 
ity more than survival, alike in that 
they disregard our laws, alike in that 
they want to hurt somebody. But 
they behave differently. 

Let’s begin with the least danger- 
ous: mob number one. This is the 
mob on the street, usually dressed 
in ordinary clothes. It may be in 
pillowcase and sheet. This is the mob 
that dynamites a church or a home; 
that burns the cross; that drives by 
in a car, fires a shot at someone, and 
drives on; that writes anonymous 
letters, makes anonymous phone calls, 
threatens and sometimes kills. This 
mob is made up of the delinquents 
and eriminals of a community who 
are too cowardly to do this kind of 
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thing until the community 
them a green light. 


But mob number two is, in my 
opinion, far more dangerous—be- 
cause it holds more power and pres- 
tige. We might call it the mob in 
the gray flannel suit. Certainly many 
of its members are chairmen of boards 
of big business; others are trustees of 
school, church, hospital; some are di- 
rectors of banks or presidents of in- 
surance companies; others are profes- 
sional men. In the South, members 
of mob number two often belong to 
the White Citizens Council. 


gives 


Do these men go out on the street 
and blow up a church with dynamite? 
No. They have a better way: they 
destroy the church from the inside 
with their cynicism, their hate, their 
panic, and their pressures. Do they 
shoot a man down? No, they destroy 
his reputation, instead. This mob’s 
strength lies in the fact that it hires 
people and sells goods. And its mem- 
bers use this strength to hurt those 
who deviate from their beliefs. They 
are the ones who fire the teacher who 
speaks up; who fire the young min- 
ister who bows to God instead of to 
White Supremacy; they are the ones 
who refuse the bank loan to the Ne- 
gro who works for his civil rights and 
refuse the loan to the white man who 
tries to help the Negro secure his 
civil rights. They are the men who re- 
fuse to sell to those whose opinions 
they don’t like; who refuse to insure 
some of those they don’t like. They 
put the pressure on. 

Mob number two also gives its pro- 
tection to mob number one. Without 
that protection mob number one 
would be in jail. It is obvious that 
mob number two has enormous pow- 
er. But this power is given it by 
mob number three. 


Let us look at mob number three: 
It is difficult to do so because it is 
invisible. This mob lives inside men’s 
minds. It behaves rather like the mob 
on the street but you may not hear 
a sound. Mob number three burns 
a cross before a man’s conscience, 
dynamites his reason, threatens his 
sense of security, sends anonymous 
phone calls to old memories, old fears 
that are sleeping in peace. This kind 
of thing leaves a man anxious, and 
hating, and sometimes wanting to 
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hurt something—he doesn’t know 
what or why. We can’t, here, go into 
the deep reasons for mob thinking. 
But it comes to a region when an 
idol is worshipped instead of God— 
and when men give up civilization’s 
germinal beliefs. 

It is this mob-thinking that pushes 
mob number one out on the streets. 
It is this mob-thinking that condones 
mob number two's vicious boycott and 
pressures and leaves its members still 
thinking of themselves as good men. 
For every violent act committed, ev- 
ery threat and effort at boycott and 
intimidation, every hate word said, 
there are thousands of minds think- 
ing mob thoughts. Enough to para- 
lyze the police force, the courts, the 
judges, the juries, and all law-enforce- 
ment machinery. Enough, also, com- 
pletely to paralyze public opinion 
and sometimes enough even to para 
lyze the Christian church. 

Here is the crux of the matter: In 
a democracy, enlightened, civilized 
public opinion must prevail; not mob 
opinion, but the opinion of millions 
of individuals who have held on to 
their reason and conscience, and their 
belief in the free, growing human 
being. 

The only way this public opinion 
can prevail is for people to stand up 
and speak out. Those who believe 
violence is wrong must say so. Those 
who believe a man has a right to be 
different must say so; those who be- 
lieve a clergyman should preach ac- 
cording to his religious conscience 
should say so; those who believe 
school teachers must not be asked to 
take a loyalty oath defending segrega- 
tion or the “Southern way of life’’ or 
capitalism or any other form of idola- 
try, must say so; those who believe 
that our artists and writers must be 
left free to create their dreams and 
ideas into paintings and books must 
say so. Those who believe survival 
is more important than security must 
say this, too. For otherwise democracy 
cannot survive, nor, I think, can civil- 
ization survive. For the mob’s power 
can destroy our freedom as complete 
ly as can any Communist dictator. 

What a price we have paid for 
silence! So many decent, warm- 
hearted, intelligent people are silent 
today—not only in our South but all 
over our country, surrendering their 
opinion because they are torn be- 
tween the teachings of their child- 


hood and what they, today, know in 
their minds is right. Or silent be 
cause they are afraid to make the 
hard and necessary choice. 


In their efforts to be moderate or 
neutral, they either do nothing or 
something totally irrelevant to the 
situation. And in a crisis that is a 
dangerous kind of behavior. 

The power of free people has to be 
controlled, channeled, disciplined by 
values and knowledge, and law—or 
it can be more dangerous to us than 
hysterical world opinion (which it 
is close to) or than nuclear energy, 
out of control. 

Because this is true, I consider the 
demagogue the greatest enemy a de 
mocracy has. Not the dictator: that 
is Communism’s problem. Our prob 
lem is the demagogue: the man who 
deliberately betrays the people; the 
man who scares them, calling fire 
when there is no fire; who tells the 
people they are free to break the law, 
free to trample other people's rights, 
free to slough off their 
and their reason and behave like mad 
men when they want to. This is the 
number one subversive man in 
culture; this man is the people's real 
enemy. For he deliberately breaks 
down the controls of the church, of 
conscience, of civilization, of the 
courts to get the people under his 
control. 


conscience 


our 


What can we do about it? Ah, 
how everyone whispers this to him 
self, his family, his close friends! 

The answer lies first in leadership; 
second, in the determined efforts of 
each individual to take his stand, to 
speak up, and try to create a climate 
of courage and hope and faith. With 
out the second, we cannot have the 
first. We need leaders, not martyrs 
But we cannot have leaders unless 
the best people stand by the leaders, 
unless we give support when support 
is needed. 

For fifty years, the South has had 
no great leader from the white race 
Demagogues by the bushel but not 
one great leader. This, too, is part 
of the price we have paid for our 
silence and for our walling ourselves 
away from the great ideas of our age 

We could have had great leaders 
there were men in our South with 
the intelligence, the integrity, the 
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vision to become great leaders but 
we, the people, did not give them 
our support. We gave that support, 
every time, to the cheap, foul-mouthed 
demagogue who appealed not to our 
reason and conscience but to our 
anxiety; who begged us to return 
with him to the past, a past that 
never actually existed, instead of 
going on with the rest of mankind 
into the future. We let down our 
leaders by not building them up. A 
leader cannot be built up unless the 
people, the best people of a region, 
build him. 


But it is not too late. We can still 
do it. The Negro group is searching 
for and finding its good leaders and 
is beginning to give these leaders 
their support. What men some ol 
them are! If the white group could 
only find a young leader to match 
the brains and heart, the integrity 
and vision, the courage, the energy, 
and imagination of young Martin 
Luther King. For young Dr. King 
knows what every leader of stature 
must learn: that the way is as im- 
portant as the goal we seek. And he 
has chosen the good way of non- 
violence, of intelligence, and compas- 
sion, and good will. A young white 
leader working shoulder to shoulder 
with Martin Luther King could do 
much to transform our South; to turn 
the mob spirit into the civilized 
Christian spirit that we should have 
down here. 

Now: back to you and me. We 
must go on painting our pictures, yes; 
for only by searching for the meaning 
life has for each one of us can we, 
ourselves, become human beings fit 
for a great age. Each of us must keep 
on searching for our personal view 
of this, our only experience of life. 
But we must also combine our efforts 
to see to it that the great ideas of our 
age have a chance to be acted out, 
to become strong enough to win over 
the irrational evil enemies and errors 
of our age. Remember we won't do 
the naming but we will pick the 
winner. Let's get to work and do it. 
Shall we? Let’s find the new faith, 
the new compassion, the new under- 
standing, and yes, the new existential 
doubt, too, that will send us on and 
give us the strength and the courage 
to do what needs to be done. Let's 
commit ourselves, deeply and com- 
pletely, not to neurotic security but 
to the survival of man on this earth 
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Silence In The South 


by STAN OPOTOWSKY 


HE VIOLENCE and the economic 

strangulation generated against 
rebellious Negroes by the White Citi- 
zens Councils and the Ku Klux Klan 
are already a ghastly legend. But 
that’s only part of the South’s story. 
There's another, and perhaps a 
worse, side. It is the strangulation of 
thought of fellow whites in the 
South. It is the suppression of 
thought which might indicate the 
thinker is out of step with racist 
extremism. 

Strong words? To be sure. But the 
arm of the Citizens Councils likewise 
is strong, and it pounds down any 
white man who dares imply that 
there may be two sides to the inte- 
gration question. Its bludgeoning 
tactics explain, in part anyway, why 
countless Southern whites who want 
the law obeyed and the Supreme 
Court respected, find it prudent to 
keep their mouths shut. 

The Councils don’t hide their in- 
tolerance of neutralists. L. P. Davis, 
Jr., of the New Orleans White Citi- 
zens Council, said for publication: 
“We're organizing on a ward by ward, 
block by block basis. And I think 
that as we canvass the city house 
by house we ought to make it clear 
that joining our organization is like 
casting a vote for segregation.” 

And the vote for segregation is the 
only vote. A mail carrier learned that. 
He told one of the New Orleans Cit- 
izens Council canvassers he had better 
not join because it might endanger 
his federal civil service job; he got a 
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brick through his front window in 
reply, and finally was forced to chase 
off the canvassers with his shotgun. 

This was a bit unusual. Mostly the 
war against out-of-step Southern 
whites is aimed at businessmen (who 
can be boycotted) and government 
officials (who must face elections). 
They have been pounded into almost 
complete submission. Their attitude 
was best expressed, perhaps, by a 
young South Carolina lawyer who 
previously had been known as a 
liberal. 

“Look, I have a wife and three 
wonderful children,” he said. “When 
the time comes when I can be for 
integration and not endanger them, 
I will be for it. But not before.” 

You may consider him a coward. 
But he knows what happens to 
lawyers who buck the Council party 
line. He knows, for example, about 
James D. Gilliand. Gilliand was an 
up-and-coming lawyer in North Car- 
olina who got a telephone call one 
day from his old Wake Forest Col- 
lege roommate. The chap was in 
trouble. He was hailed before a 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee roadshow, and he could find 
no attorney to represent him. 

Gilliand stepped in. Late during 
the afternoon of the hearing, know- 
ing that the roadshow must quickly 
move on to its next commitment, Gil- 
liand wandered off on a delaying di- 
version. He asked Representative 
Francis Walter, Committee Chair- 
man, why, if he were so interested 
in Un-American activities, he didn’t 
stick around and look into these peo- 
ple preaching defiance of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. That was all. The 
remark slid off Walter's back, the 
hearings ended, and Gilliand went 
home. He went home to hell. 
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No one cared that he had rep- 
resented a maybe-Communist; Mc- 
Carthyism was now out of style. But 
everyone, it seemed, cared about that 
nasty remark about enforcement of 
the Supreme Court decision. Gilliand 
was expelled from the local Lions 
Club, and ejected by a policeman 
when he attended the meeting to find 
out why. He was kicked out of the 
golf club. He was asked to resign as 
solicitor of county recorder’s court 
He was condemned by the state 
American Legion, although he was 
the local post’s commander. Proceed- 
ings were launched to disbar him. 

That's what can happen to a white 
lawyer caught bucking the Citizens 
Council line of thought. 


Business men get it, too. 

A white grocer in Money, Miss., 
spoke up against the Emmett Till 
murder; he soon found his business 
drained by boycott, and his social 
life ended. He gave up. He decided 
to move away. He went to Lexington, 
Miss., rented a house, and put $500 
down as an option on a building for 
a new grocery. 

The White Citizens Council of 
Lexington heard of the prospective 
newcomer and sent a committee of 
three to Money to investigate him. 
The committee quickly returned with 
its report. The man was informed 
that a “town meeting” decided he 
“wouldn't be happy here.” He didn’t 
dare go on with the grocery. And his 
only crime was speaking out against 
crime. 

Some get it in the neck for less. 
This is especially true of school- 
teachers. For instance: 

Dr. Guy Wells had completed an 
honorable career as president of 
Georgia State College for Women. 
While president emeritus he became 
executive director of the Georgia 
Committee on Interracial Coopera- 
tion—and proceeded to tumble from 
grace. The Georgia regents stripped 
him of his “president emeritus” title 
and even tried to cut off his pension 
although part of Dr. Wells’ salary 
had gone into the pension fund dur- 
ing his working years. 

The racists don’t stop with victory. 
When a Georgia school teacher 
named Coleen Marie Wiggins told 
her class she didn’t particularly ob- 
ject to teaching Negroes, the Councils 
moved in. They didn’t want simply 
to shush her. They wanted to crush 
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her. She fled. But a year later, afte 
she had quit teaching, become preg 
nant, and moved with her husband to 
another state, they were still howling 
and stripping her of an expired 
teacher's license 

They were not fools to be so need 
lessly persistent. They knew that 
their actions, no matter how point 
less, were featured in the newspapers 
and remained a pointed warning to 
any other teacher who might 
out of line. 

In Shreveport, La., a juvenile pro- 
bation officer was fired because he 
said the police jury (the county's leg- 
islative body) was “biased” against 
desegregation—an understatement, to 
say the least. A member of that same 
police jury was asked for his resig- 
nation when he refused to support 
an interposition resolution on the 
grounds that the Caddo Parish police 
jury simply wasn't big enough to 
nudge, much less budge, the U.S. Su 
preme Court. 

Elected officials are the sitting 
ducks of the Councils, if they are in- 
discreet enough to murmur the wrong 
thoughts. The mayor of Camden, 
South Carolina, is not exactly a lib- 
eral. But Mayor Henry Savage, Jr., 
was a responsible public official, or 
thought he was. When Mather Acad- 
emy conducted an interstate inter- 
racial meeting, he bucked the Ku 
Klux Klan for a few hours with the 
suggestion that the obscure meeting 
wasn't bothering a soul. Finally, how- 
ever, he went to the school and asked 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“We're Not Going to Keep 
You Cooped Up in the Hold” 


that the meeting be disbanded lest 


violence erupt. 


Some of the youths attending the 
meeting were from New York. When 
they returned home, they wrote the 
mayor protesting his violation of 
their right of assembly. He replied: 

“Your letter illustrates what an 
enormous need we have for mutual 
understanding between the sections 
You will, no doubt, be amazed to 
learn that while your letter was being 
signed, a cross was burned in my 
front yard and anonymous threats 
were telephoned to me presumably 
by the KKK, because I had made pre 
liminary arrangements with the gov 
ernor’s office to insure the safety of 
those people if they persisted in 
staying. 

“Until better understanding and 
far more magnanimity is displayed on 
every hand, every conscientious pub- 
lic official in South Carolina is very 
apt to find his position is not an easy 
one. 

The mayor knew where he must 
stand. So do other elected officials 
in the South 


The White Citizens Council of 
New Orleans, tiring, perhaps, of con- 
tinuous attacks on the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, switched to the U1 
ban League. At a mass meeting the 
Council president read off the names 
of the white men who dared serve 
on the League’s board of directors. 
Immediately, Juvenile Court Judge 
Leo Blessing sent in his resignation 
from the board. At the next Council 
meeting the director's list was read 
again, with Blessing omitted. 

“Well,” cracked the Council presi- 
dent, Dr. Emmett Lee Irwin, “we got 
one of ’em.” 

In many cases, the Council gets its 
extreme views enacted into hard law 
by eagerly pliant legislators. In 
Louisiana the new law is sweeping: 
it even bans interracial meetings. And 
the law is effective. Six months ago 
a federal judge specifically ordered 
New Orleans public schools to inte- 
grate. The school board appealed, of 
course, and the city settled down for 
a year or two of litigation before ac- 
tually coming face to face with the 
crisis. 

The Louisiana Council on Human 
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Relations saw some good in this 
delay. It could aid the teachers in 
preparing for integration when the 
inevitable arrived. It announced a 
meeting of teachers to explore the 
practicalities of integration: the prob- 
lems that might arise, and the pos- 
sible solutions. This was not to be a 
pro-integration meeting or an anti- 
integration meeting, but simply a pro- 
fessional forum for the teachers who 
must actually integrate the classes 
when and if the time came. 

The conference was never held. 
Many teachers said they were inter- 
ested but dared not attend because 
the law now permits immediate dis- 
missal of any teacher dallying with 
integration. Moreover, no one would 
house the meeting—not even Negro 
organizations—for fear of prosecu- 
tion. The Red Cross said it couldn't 
permit the loan of its meeting hall— 
it was even concerned about its own 
annual meeting, which likewise 
would be illegal because of the pos- 
sible attendance of Negro members. 
(The Red Cross meeting ultimately 
sneaked by, Negroes included, be- 
cause a strong segregationist editor 
was chapter president.) 

But the Alabama Council of Hu- 
man Relations had a bigger prob- 
lem. It hadn't gotten around to wor- 
rying about general meetings and 
wouldn’t until it could find an office. 
It had established itself in Mont- 
gomery. But when its lease came up 
for renewal the landlord patiently ex- 
plained that an adjoining office 
housed a White Citizens Council of- 
ficial who threatened to organize a 
boycott of the building if the inte- 
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grated Human Relations 
wasn’t evicted. It was evicted. 

The attitude of fear is such that 
when a Southern newspaper editor, 
a known liberal, was chided for re- 
maining silent amid the madness, he 
said quite seriously: “I think we're 
courageous not to take a stand now. 
We risk all we have simply by not 
whooping it up for segregation every 
day of the week.” 

i) 


There is no walk of life not sub- 
ject to such pressure—not even the 
clergy. The Reverend Marsh Calla- 
way of Durant, Miss., was ousted from 
his Presbyterian Church for defend- 
ing a doctor who talked of the in- 
evitability of integration. Church 
Elder C. H. Blanton agreed that the 
Rev. Mr. Callaway was a fine minis- 
ter, but “he made the mistake of 
getting crossed up with the Citizens 
Council.” 

The Mississippi legislature almost 
took care of all the Reverend Call- 
aways in one stroke. It passed a bill 
which would have withdrawn tax 
exemption from any church that sup- 
ported integration. However, even 
Governor J. P. Coleman saw the 
dangers of that bill, and vetoed it. 

That sweeping attack on churches 
may seem ridiculous, but nothing 
seems too ridiculous for the White 
Citizens Council. After all, the Mon- 
roe County, Miss., chapter demanded 
that the telephone company segregate 
party lines so whites wouldn't use the 
same wire as Negroes. 

The Louisiana law bans everything 
interracial. This means that Porgy 
and Bess can’t play New Orleans be- 
cause of the mixed cast, and it means 
that the million-dollar tourist attrac- 
tion, the Sugar Bowl, can no longer 
invite mixed football or basketball 
teams. However, some Southern lib- 
erals see their greatest hope in such 
restrictive laws. They feel that out- 
raged football fans and music-starved 
theater-goers might rise up where pro- 
ponents of civil rights lie prostrate. 

The Councils bray daily about “our 
Southern way of life.” But, alas, the 
only time they meet opposition is 
when they buck someone's way of life. 
The Councils couldn't intimidate the 
housewives of Montgomery. Faced 
with the Negro boycott of buses, 
Montgomery housewives were faced 
with dirty dishes. So they began ferry- 


group 


ing their maids to and from work 
in their own cars. The Council 
howled. There were three a.m. phone 
calls for many of these women, and 
threats for their husbands. 


The housewives were not for inte- 
gration. But they were for scrubbing 
floors less. They bucked the Council 
to the end. 

On the other hand, the wife of an 
Alabama planter revealed she actual- 
ly was asked to leave home because 
she voiced the opinion that her hus- 
band’s Negro tenants were entitled 
to vote. 

These incidents of protest are on 
the decline, but not because there is 
any trace of moderation, much less 
liberalism, creeping into control of 
the South. They are on the decline 
because they are so futile and because 
the Council power to generate pub- 
lic opinion is so awesome. 

Arthur Levin, the Anti-Defamation 
League representative in Atlanta, 
says: 

“It’s getting so no one dare speak 
up now. There has been a complete 
breakdown of civil liberties. In a way 
you could say there is no more intim- 
idation any more because there is no 
one left to intimidate.” 

The average Southerner, if there be 
such a person, is a vague moderate. 
He's for segregation, but against vio- 
lence. He objects to the professional 
rabble rousers like John Kasper and 
Ace Carter, not so much on grounds 
of principle as on grounds of fear: 
they start trouble. The Southerner 
doesn’t want trouble. He wants the 
status quo. And part of the status quo 
involves keeping his mouth shut on 
the issue. 

Louisiana’s State Senator William 
O. Rainach, a big man in the Citizens 
Council, displayed the rabid minor- 
ity’s fear of the docile majority. 
When he drew up a series of extreme 
bills designed to extend segregation, 
he insisted he was answering the de- 
mands of the people. But, in the very 
next breath, he harped to his cohorts 
upon the need to “educate” the peo- 
ple on the necessity of his bills. 

The big hope is that eventually 
the moderates will become so aroused 
over the antics of the extremists that 
they will burst out of their own con- 
spiracy of silence. Then the liberals 
and the moderates may well win the 
war. But as of now they can only say 
they lost the first battle. 
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The Revival of Europe 


by SIDNEY LENS 


Vienna 
HE BIG story in Europe today has 
none of that electric quality that 
makes eight column banner headlines. 
For it is a story of good news and 
hopeful developments. It is the story 
of a dozen postwar years without sig- 
nificant economic retreat. 

Twelve years after World War I 
the world was sinking into its worst 
depression; Italy had already been 
conquered by fascism, and Hitler's 
Nazis were marshaling forces for the 
final push to power—and war. To- 
day Europe is a picture of prosperity, 
the coffee houses are full, the people 
well-dressed by previous standards, 
and there is no sign of any Austrian 
painter with a Charlie Chaplin mous- 
tache. Even in Germany there is not 
a single vocal force that can be called 
“fascist.” 

There is no mood of desperation 
in the old world, not even the desper- 
ate feeling that grips us in America 
when we think of the “Communist 
menace.” On the contrary, the mood 
of Europe tends to be one of increas- 
ing relaxation. 

The old three-wheel motorcycles on 
the continent, which served as trucks, 
are now junked, and Europe rides 
the conventional four-wheelers. In 
Austria, poorest of the continental 
nations (except for Spain and Portu- 
gal), every eleventh person has a car. 
Young men in their early twenties 
scoot around on motorcycles or scoot- 
ers, on the first rung of the economic 
ladder to that symbol of Twentieth 
Century prosperity, the automobile. 

The American aid program, with 
all its limitations—and they were 
many—is in considerable measure re- 
sponsible for all this. Our aid failed 
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to seep down to the lowest roots; it 
tended to stay with the wealthy. It 
extracted from few countries mean- 
ingful promises of social reform. In 
some places it was an undeniable ser- 
vant of reaction, as in Spain where 
American dollars—in violation of our 
own law—acted as the prop for a 
fascist regime. But despite all this, 
the dollars America pumped into the 
economic veins of Europe did start 
the blood circulating. 


Contrasted with conditions of four 
years ago—when I was here last- 
there is genuine prosperity. You no- 
tice it immediately in the modish 
clothes of English and German wom- 
en, in the variety of products in the 
stores, in the hundreds of thousands 
of new dwelling quarters going up 
everywhere. You see it too in the sta- 
tistics. The lot of the European 
worker is a poor one, but it has im- 
proved considerably in the last few 
years, not only relatively but abso- 
lutely. Wages in England, France, 
Germany, and Austria have been out- 
pacing prices. In some years they 
even outrun productivity. France, in 
particular, has finally emerged from 
the doldrums, and in the last eighteen 
months has shown the fastest rate of 
growth of any of the major European 
powers. Germany continues to push 
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forward, increasing its national prod 
uct from seven to twelve per cent 
each year. 

It would be folly to speak of the 
three great powers of Europe (leaving 
out Italy, because I have not yet been 
there) as utopias. The blights of pov 
erty—even thousands of burned out 
relics of War Il—are still visible. 
But one gets the feeling that Europe 
at last is on its feet, capable of mak- 
ing its own way. It still needs aid 
when France, for example, goes off 
on a useless military binge in Algeria, 
or when Britain and France invade 
Suez. But this is all a far cry from 
the Europe of 1950—and of 1930 

In a certain sense Europe is becom 
ing “Americanized.” Trade union 
and socialist leaders complain that 
prosperity is undermining idealism, 
that workers are becoming apolitical 
and losing some of their class-con 
sciousness. Religious pacifists are dis- 
turbed by the “new materialism.” All 
this indicates that Europe, like Ame 
ica, has entered a new epoch, with 
new problems for which yesterday's 
formulas no longer provide answers 


The situation is perhaps best typi 
fied by Austrian Social-Democracy 
The socialist movement here was once 
the center of Marxist study. A genera 
tion ago, the working class of Austria 
thought in terms of social revolution: 
the piddling gains in the day-to-day 
struggle were only “dress rehear- 
sals” for the impending fundamental 
change over to socialism. Men like 
Otto Bauer interpreted the doctrine 
with wisdom and insight that gained 
respect all over the Western world. 

Today in the socialist bookstore in 
Vienna you can hardly find a new 
book on socialist theory. Social de 
mocracy now is 99 per cent pragma 
tism. The Socialist Party is locked 
in a government coalition with the 
People’s Party that has lasted for 
twelve years; and all its sights are set 
on day-to-day issues. Almost no one, 
except for one or two counterparts of 
Aneuran Bevan, speaks of social revo 
lution any more. The big debate is 
whether the Socialist Party ought to 
bind itself to a permanent coalition 
with the People’s Party (between 
them they have all but ten of the 
votes in Parliament) or whether the 
time limit ought to be left open 





Two-thirds of the products rolling 
off Austrian factory lines come from 
nationalized or partially nationalized 
industries. Tens of thousands of 
jobs, many of them lush, are allotted 
to the socialists for patronage, and 
the Party contents itself with merely 
guarding the living standards of the 
working class without too much 
thought of tomorrow. When asked 
of the goal of the Socialist Party, one 
of its more incisive spokesmen said, 
“I just don’t know. I have reserva- 


tions about the coalition, but we've 
now gained more through our present 
reformism than we ever dreamed pos 
sible a couple of decades ago.”’ 


The situation of Austrian Social 
Democracy is not unique. It is 
matched elsewhere on the continent. 
New ideas on the left are scarce; in 
the language of the more pragmatic 
of American labor leadership, the 
radical movement of Europe is con- 
tent with a one word program- 
“more.” This is true even in France 
and Italy, where the Communists are 
the biggest party on the left, as well 
as in Germany, Britain, and Austria, 
where the Communist movement 
hardly exists. French and _ Italian 
Communists are strong because they 
fight for “more” with greater vigor 
than do the social-democrats; Com- 
munists in Germany and Austria are 
weak because the people in these two 
countries know Communism from di- 
rect association with the harshness of 
Soviet rule. Few people talk of social 
revolution anymore, and most of those 
who do hardly take it seriously. 
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The continued prosperity in Eur- 
ope, like its counterpart in the United 
States, has changed the horizons of 
the left wing. For the most part they 
are bcunded by the goals of the wel- 
fare state—and nothing else. Where 
socialism is a bit more dynamic—as 
in Germany and England—it is be 
cause a wing within it is conce,ned 
with the problem of militarism 
of a new war is infinitely greater in 
Europe than in America. In the 
United States the great fear—as be- 
tween war and Communism—is Com 
munism. In Europe it is war. 
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A lawyer in Munich, a Socialist, 
told me she would prefer Russian oc- 
cupation to another war. In a Vienna 
street-car during the military parade 


which accompanied Dr. Schaerf's re- 
cent inauguration, three passengers 
openly voiced their bitterness: “Again 
the army is marching.” A handsome 
young businessman who commutes be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria voiced 
similar sentiments over the breakfast 
table. Leaders of the Socialist Party 
in Austria admit that if there were 
a plebiscite rearmament would lose 
hands down—even though the new 
army is limited to only 25,000 men 
and is more comic opera than a real 
fighting force. 


In Germany, the Socialists are gain 
ing strength only because of their anti- 
militarist position. The statements 
by the sixteen scientists and by Albert 
Schweitzer against further hydrogen 
bomb tests helped their cause im- 
measurably. In England, too, the 
Labor Party is recovering its strength 
primarily because of its opposition to 
the Suez adventure and its increasing 
disassociation from policies rooted in 
militarism. The mood of Britain is 
Labor, and the mood of Labor is left 

precisely because of popular opin- 
ion on foreign policy and military 
ventures. 


Contrariwise, in France the Social- 
ist Party will undoubtedly pay a 
serious price for its role in perpetrat- 
ing the military fiasco in Algeria. A 
large segment of the population fa- 
vored war in Algeria. The people 
ached for some kind of a victory to 
restore national prestige after the 
humiliating setbacks in Indo-China, 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Suez. Yet 
within the working class Guy Mollet’s 
hard policy in Algeria was not pop- 
ular, particularly when it became 
clear that the war must mean higher 
taxes and higher prices. Algeria exacts 
a greater toll of France than we in 
the United States realize; it drains 
off nearly a billion and a half dollars 
a year and occupies the energies of 
500,000 troops chasing a guerrilla 
band of only 30,000. Algeria helped 
the French Communists consolidate 
their hold over the working masses; 
it saved them igncininious splits after 
Hungary. As it was, only the intel- 
lectual Communists broke ranks; the 
workers, searching for the perennial 
“more” to fill the 'v larder, looked 
around and could find only the Com- 
munists and a few dissidents willing 
to fight the twin evils of war 
high prices. 
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Few in Western Furope get as ex- 


cited about the Soviet menace as do 
we back home. The Communist Par- 
ty of England functions uninhibited 
and produces hardly a ripple. Its last 
convention caused no more than 
good-natured ribbing on the part of 
the Manchester Guardian and a few 
other papers—even though the Brit- 
ish Communist Party is six to eight 
times the size of the American Com 
munist Party and has some trade 
union influence. In Germany the 
Communist Party is illegal, mostly as 
a gesture of reprisal against Commu- 
nist domination of East Germany. But 
everyone knows that if it were legal 
it would have little strength. Even in 
France, no one is particularly excited 
about the Communist Party despite 
the fact that it commands the largest 
vote in the nation. The concern is 
over the internal role of the Commu- 
nists, not their external activities as 
an agency for the Soviet Union. 


Thus, there is a fork in the path 
of the Western alliance. Western 
Europe is content to let America do 
the military worrying about the “de- 
fense of our way of life.”” It knows 
quite well that its own contribution 
can only be secondary anyway, and 
its concern is primarily with widening 
prosperity rather than building de 
fense. More and more the military 
alliance with the United States be- 
comes platonic rather than vital 

All this may change, of course, if 
the economic spiral turns Cownward. 
There are some signs of a tapering 
off. The rate of growth is now grind- 
ing to a halt in Germany, Austria, 
and other areas. There is still an 
annual increment, but it grows small- 
er. If Europe should suddenly find 
itself in a serious recession, the cur 
rent moods would change—just as 
they would in America. 

But it is doubtful in any 
whether the United States can main 
tain a heightened military concern 
among its European allies (and 
friends such as “neutral” Austria). 
The people here are tired of the 
waste of war and the labors of re- 
construction. For the first time in 
two decades they are tasting the sweet 
wine of prosperity; they don’t even 
want to think of yesterday's horrors, 
let alone plan for new ones. They 
think peace is possible. 
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The Insecurities of 
Our Security Program 


by BENJAMIN D. SEGAL & JOYCE L. KORNBLUH 


N SPITE of the decline in the num 
ber of headline-making security 
cases, it would be a mistake to assume 
that McCarthyism died with the 
passing of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. Take, for instance, the 
following cases 

A former $18,000-a-year general 
manager and vice president of a 
Maryland research corporation is 
now working as a $5,000-a-year archi- 
tectural draftsman following dismis- 
sal as a security risk in 1953. A 
former physicist with a research unit 
of a large West Coast aircraft com- 
pany has been running a small con- 
sultant business following the denial 
of his security clearance in 1952. A 
former PBX installer with a Mid- 
western telephone company has had 
one week of urskilled labor in the 
18 months that have followed denial 
of security clearance. 

These cases involve men 
clearance difficulties stem from the 
charge of “associations” with either 
an organization included on the At- 
torney General's lis. of about 300 
subversive organizations, or associa- 
tion with a person or persons accused 
of subversive activities or associa- 
tions. All these cases come under the 
regulations of the Industrial Person- 
nel Security Program. 

The issue of guilt by association 
still remains very much of a problem 
under the IPSP covering three mil- 
lion workers in industry because 
close to one-third the criteria used to 
judge a man’s security status deal 
with his social, organizational, and 
family associations. It is just one of 
the major problems, however, that 
have made the IPSP one of the most 
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controversial of the government's se 
curity programs. 

The Industrial Personnel Security 
Program, established by the Secretary 
of Defense in 1949, aims to safeguard 
classified information in the hands 
of private companies performing De- 
fense Department contracts. Before 
a defense contract involving classi- 
fied materials can be awarded to a 
company by any branch of the mili- 
tary service, a plant must first obtain 
a facility clearance, a process which 
involves a determination that the 
plant’s top officials are loyal and 
trustworthy, and a signed agreement 
that the company will undertake the 
prescribed steps to safeguard classi- 
fied information. 

Once the contract is granted, the 
employer has two main security du- 
ties. He must maintain certain physi- 
cal safeguards around the classified 
information, and he must permit ac- 
cess to classified information only to 
those employes who “need to know” 
in order to carry out their jobs and 
who have been cleared for access to 
the restricted area. 

The employer decides which work 
ers need access and thus have to be 
cleared. These employes are subject 


to three levels of security clearance 
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depending on the type of classified 
information to which they have 
access—confidential, secret, or top 
secret. The more important the in 
formation, the more stringent the 
screening process 

The 22 guideposts which deter 
mine whether an individual is a loy 
alty or a security risk under the 
IPSP fall into two general categories, 
both of which involve past acts o1 
associations: Indication that 1) the 
employe may be disloyal, for exam 
ple, for “establishing or continuing 
a sympathetic association with a spy, 
saboteur, traitor, seditionist, 
chist or revolutionist oe an 
acter weaknesses exhibited by 
action which make an 
unsuitable for access to 
information. 

Eight of the 22 criteria spelled out 
in IPSP regulations deal especially 
with the past associations of the em 
ploye. This is a greater number than 
is found in any of the other govern 
ment security programs. Union mem 
bers who come under the screening 
mesh of the program are especially 
hard hit by these association criteria 


A worker's past actions and asso 
ciations have in the past often been 
judged by officials who do not under- 
stand the history of the trade union 
movement of the 1930's and 1940's 
and do not know how common it was 
for many union members and local 
union leaders to be involved with an 
organization now regarded as sus 
pect, or to have known persons who 
were members of such groups 

Labeled today as subversive, the 
International Workers’ Order in the 
"30s and "40s was especially successful 
in its membership among 
workers who were not aware of the 
Communist domination of the group 
The IWO's insurance program ol 
fered workers lower rates than many 
other companies, provided burial in 
surance, and insured colored groups 
at the same rates as whites. Member 
ship in the IWO, however, 
necessary in order to take out an 
insurance policy. There have 
several cases in recent years 
workers were labeled security risks 
because they or their families had 
held insurance and membership in 
the TWO. 
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Many union workers who are anti- 
Communists found themselves asso- 
ciating with Communists or members 
of other organizations now called 
subversive during the “united front” 
days of the 1930's when Communists 
penetrated unions and other liberal 
groups. In the course of union ac- 
tivities they may have served on com- 
mittees together, attended meetings 
and rallies, ridden in the same car 
pool. 

If a man were in a Communist- 
dominated international or local 
union, his name may have appeared 
on the mailing list of a Communist 
front organization. Or he may have 
been induced to join a Communist- 
front organization for social reasons. 
Or he may have joined any one of a 
number of left-wing splinter groups 
or nationality groups, believing in 
the atmosphere of the ‘30s that 


the organization's philosophy offered 
some solution to the economic chaos 
of the depression years. 


Take the case of fourteen workers 
who were dismissed three years ago 
from the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
Lake Success, New York. Sperry dis- 
charged the men after they had been 
denied a security clearance, although 
ten of them were not on classified 
work and had no access to any re- 
stricted area of the plant. At least 
eleven of the men had led the fight 
against the Communists in their old 
union. 

Yet some of the men were denied 
a security clearance on the grounds 
of association with Communists or 
other persons who were members or 
sympathizers of organizations on the 
Attorney General's list. Some of the 
others were denied clearance because 
of past membership in or association 
with members of the Socialist Work- 
ers Party, a left-wing splinter group 
which reflected in the past the 
Trotskyite deviation from Soviet 
Communism. 

After long, involved, and expen- 
sive legal proceedings, most of the 
men are now back at work. One case 
still pending, however, involves the 
local union's chief shop steward who 
was neither working on classified 
materials nor had access to restricted 
areas when his clearance was denied 
in June 1954. The union official, 
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who took a lie detector test to prove 
that he had left the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party some nine or ten years ago, 
has had difficulty finding work ever 
since he was fired by Sperry. 


A somewhat similar situation is 
found in the case of Stephan Kreznar, 
a Milwaukee PBX installer and for- 
mer president of Local 5501, Com- 
munications Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, who was fired by the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company in 1954 
after being denied a security clear- 
ance. A _ secret-level screening was 
requested by the company for Krez- 
nar although 1) he was working on 
non-classified materials, and 2) the 
company has no defense contracts in 
the area where he was employed. 


Kreznar was also charged with 
membership in the Socialist Workers 
Party, which he denies, although he 
admits attending meetings of the 
group and contributing to the de- 
fense fund of legless veteran James 
Kutcher, an SWP member who re- 
cently won his court case to be 
reinstated in his Veterans Adminis- 
tration clerical job. 

In the Sperry case, the company 
justified firing workers denied a 
security clearance because it held 
“security begins and ends at the plant 
gate.” The Wisconsin Telephone 
Company supported its actions by 
claiming that as a communications 
set-up, it was a “key facility”; anyone 
denied a security clearance, it holds, 
“has destroyed his usefulness.” “It 
would be unfair to our employes and 
a breach of trust with our. . . cus- 
tomers to continue people like him 
[Kreznar] on our payroll.” Kreznar’s 
case is pending in the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

(An employe denied a clearance 
need not be fired, security regula- 
tions provide, but may be transferred 
to non-classified work in another 
area of the plant. Many employers 
simply fire a worker denied a clear- 
ance rather than transfer him to an- 
other department.) 

A slightly different type of case is 
that presented by Dr. Wilbur A. 
Hanes, a physicist suspended in 1952 
from the Boeing Aircraft Company. 
Hanes, a distinguished scientist, had 
been employed on the atom bomb 
project after finishing college, but 
on going into private industry, was 
denied a security clearance on the 


charge of “close and sympathetic as- 
sociation with seventeen persons al- 
leged to be or to have been members 
of the Communist Party or Commu- 
nist front organizations.” 

The evidence in Hanes’ favor 
showed that he did not associate with 
ten of these people, unless a single, 
unsought, casual contact could be 
construed as “association.” The 
charges against four additional per- 
sons were false. Of the remaining 
three, one appears to have been a 
member of the Congress of American 
Women for a short time before it 
was cited as a Communist-front or- 
ganization by the Attorney General. 
The charges against the last two were 
true. Dr. Hanes’ brother-in-law had 
been a member of the Communist 
Party for one year. His brother-in- 
law’s wife had been a member for 
several years. Both had permanently 
severed their relationships with the 
Party by 1943 and Hanes had not 
been closely associated with either of 
them at this time. 

An additional charge made against 
Hanes was that his own wife had 
been a Communist Party member in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, in 1946. 
But Mrs. Hanes had not lived in 
Doylestown since 1943 and had never 
been a member of the Communist 
Party anywhere. 

In 1953, his last appeal to the In- 
dustrial Personnel Review Board was 
turned down, but with the help of 
two scientist friends, Hanes reopened 
his case. By submitting new evidence 
to prove the allegations false, he 
asked in October, 1956 for the De- 
partment of Defense again to review 
his case. On May 23, 1957, after five 
years, he was finally cleared. 


In a recent court case that some 
observers feel may well become a 
major legal test of the industrial se- 
curity program, the actions of the 
government were upheld in the de- 
nial of clearance and the subsequent 
firing of a former $18,000 a year gen- 
eral manager and vice president of 
the Engineering and Research Cor- 
poration (ERCO) of Riverdale, Mary- 
land. William Greene had started 
with ERCO as a junior engineer 
some seventeen years before. Greene 
had engineered some of the classified 
projects from which he was later 
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barred by the Navy's revocation of 
his security clearance. After his se- 
curity risk firing in 1953, he was 
forced to start with another com- 
pany as a $5,000 a year draftsman. 
An admiral, a general, and a colonel 
testified at his security hearing to 
Greene’s major contribution to the 
war effort. 


Greene’s security problems 
stemmed from the time prior to 1948 
when he was married for five years 
to an alleged Communist sympathizer 
from a socially prominent family. In 
1953, his security clearance, formerly 
granted for top-secret information, 
was overruled, mainly on the charges 
of his former social acquaintance 
with several suspect individuals— 
none of whom he has seen since his 
divorce in 1947. He was also charged 
with a membership in the Washing- 
ton Bookshop Association, for which 
he admits paying $1 in order to get 
the discount on books and records 
allowed by this organization which 
posed as a consumer co-op. Greene's 
case is now pending in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

These the main 


cases illustrate 


problems of the Industrial Personnel 
Security Program. 


Criticism is con- 
centrated on its wide-ranging scope, 
its loose criteria, its disturbing pro- 
cedures, its denials of basic constitu- 
tional freedoms, its economic and 
psychological damage to a worker ac- 
cused of being a security risk, and 
the loopholes that permit employer 
misuse of the program. 

About two million of the three 
million workers covered by the pro- 
gram are maintenance and produc- 
tion employes who need only the 
lowest level of clearance for access 
to “confidential” information, which 
the employer himself can grant. The 
recent study by the New York Bar 
Association strongly recommended 
that these two million workers be 
eliminated from the IPSP and that 
the program be confined to the 
800,000 employes who need a secret 
or top-secret clearance granted only 
after a government investigation. 

Another major problem of the 
IPSP is the misuse of the program 
by employers, some of whom have 
been known to initiate security pro- 
ceedings for workers who need no 
access at all to classified materials, 
simply to find an excuse to fire them. 
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In addition, loyalty-security programs 
have sprung up in a number of in- 
dustries that have no connection at 
all with defense work, or with the 
regulations of the IPSP. These com- 
panies, many of which hire detective 
agencies to check on all workers in 
their employ, have an unofficial, un- 
announced, and usually unacknow!l 
edged security program. are 
said to maintain a central blacklist 
of suspected security risks for the use 
of all the personnel directors in that 
city or town. 

The cases of Hanes, Kreznar, and 
Greene point up one of the most se- 
vere problems under this government 
security program—the lack of due 
process, and the burden placed on 
the accused person to prove his own 
innocence. The extreme difficulties 
confronting those accused has been 
heightened by the fact that they have 
no opportunity to subpena or cross- 
examine either the professional con- 
fidential informants used by the 
government or the casual informants 
who have made derogatory statements 
against him. This, coupled with the 
vague criteria of the IPSP, such as 
“any behavior, activities or associ- 
ations which tend to show that an in- 
dividual is not reliable or trustwor- 
thy,” further jeopardizes the accused 
person’s basic constitutional rights 
and adds to his problem of trying to 
clear himself of guilt. 

The Butler Bill (S. 1140) has been 
reintroduced into the current session 
of Congress. To judge by the testi- 
mony of the Defense and Justice De- 
partments which supported the bill, 
this measure would extend the pres- 
ent Industrial Personnel Security Pro- 
gram (theoretically limited at the 
present time to those working on 
classified materials) to all employes 
in any plant, factory, or facility that 
may be important to national defense 
in the time of an emergency. This 
could include any factory, railroad 
station, newspaper, or even textile 
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mill which the Secretary of Defense 
decided was a “defense facility,” and 
could bar any workers against whom 
there was “reasonable ground to be 
lieve they may engage in sabotage, 
espionage, or other subversive acts.” 
The bill does not define what con- 
stitutes “reasonable grounds” or “sub 
versive acts.” An “emergency” could 
be declared as soon as the bill passed 
Congress. 

The bill passed the Senate in 1954 
but failed to clear the House 
opposition from unions and other 
liberal groups, including the charge 
from Tom Harris, assistant general 
counsel of the AFL-CIO, that the bill 
would lead to the “tyranny of a police 
state,” kept it from coming out of 
committee in 1955 

At best the Industrial Personnel 
Security Program is a necessary evil 
required to protect genuinely secret 
and sensitive defense materials. How 
ever, the Defense Department has 
failed to make any basic changes in 
the essentially unfair and undemo 
cratic procedures which characterize 
the IPSP at its worst. 


Strong 


After 18 months of study, the long 
awaited report from the Commission 
on Government Security was released 
June 23. While it recommends, on 
the positive side, the elimination of 
the confidential level of 
and is opposed to the extension 
of the industrial security program 
through the Butler bill, it is disap 
pointing in that it would formalize 
the Attorney General's list after 
making certain minor changes to 
“minimize possible abuses.” It 
calls for security screening before a 
potential employe is hired, which in 
itself could lead to many problems, 
and stresses in many of its recommen 
dations as well as its tone the need 
for ultra-security. (“It may be ex 
pected that large business corpora 
tions will continue to screen their 
employes as a matter of sound per 
sonnel practice.”) 

If we are to avoid another round 
of security cases which strike at the 
heart of American safeguards, the 
Industrial Personnel Security Pro 
gram should be overhauled from top 
to bottom. Until that time, the 
American worker stands in jeopardy 
of his reputation and his job. 


clearance 
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A-Family Doctor’s Report 
on Socialized Medicine 


by A. TALBOT ROGERS 


This is the second of a series of articles exploring the highly con- 


troversial field of medical economies. 


The first, “Health Insur- 


ance for All,” by Senator James E. Murray, arguing the need for 
national health insurance for America, appeared in the June issue. 
The author of the article below, Dr. A. Talbot Rogers, is a general 
practitioner in Great Britain who served lately as joint chairman 
with Sir Russell Brain of the Doctors’ Negotiating Committee. 


HE ADVANCES achieved by med- 
ical science in Britain now place 
in the hands of the doctors tech- 
niques of prevention, investigation, 
and treatment of illness undreamed 
of fifty years ago. When used to full 
advantage these methods can add ma- 
terially to the length of life and to 
the comfort and safety of living. But 
they also add to the cost of medical 
care, and their full and proper use 
for the community everywhere pro 
pounds new problems which differ- 
ent countries solve in different ways 
In Britain, long before 1939, we 
had come to see that we could rely 
no longer on charitable endowment 
for the provision of modern hospitals, 
nor upon their maintenance at low 
cost by vocationally inspired and 
poorly paid staff. But it was not until 
after the publication, during the war 
years, of the Beveridge Report that 
the provision of a fully comprehen 
sive national health service became 
the policy of Parliament. 
Speaking in 1942, Sir William 
Beveridge said, “My Report proposes 
a comprehensive medical service 
covering every kind of treatment at 
home and in hospital—dental, oph- 
thalmic, general, specialist, consult- 
ant, nursing everything 
covering that without charge at the 
treatment. We ought to re- 
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gard it as part of the national mini- 
mum for every citizen that he should 
be as well as science applied to the 
prevention and cure of disease can 
make him.” 

And that was what Parliament set 
out to provide. For it was no single 
party that decreed this new health 
service. The Act was passed and the 
service begun under the Labor Gov- 
ernment that took office in 1945, but 
the plan used was little different from 
that devised by the coalition govern- 
ment with a Conservative Prime 
Minister and a Conservative Minis- 
ter of Health. 

Doubts were expressed of the wis- 
dom of attempting so much at one 
time; but the spirit of the times was 
such that all measures that Beveridge 
had proposed as being necessary to 
free Britain of the future from the 
giant evils of Want, Disease, Ignor- 
ance, Squalor, and Idleness had to 
be enacted without delay. 

So, in July 1948, the government 
took over almost all the existing hos- 
pitals, and became the employer of 
their staff. (The exceptions—hospi- 
tals that elected to remain outside 
the state scheme—were a few owned 
by religious bodies, by the Masons, 
and, strangely enough, by the trades 
unions.) 

In addition to providing for the 


care of patients in hospitals, and a 
consultative outpatient service, the 
state provided a consultant service in 
their own homes for patients unfit to 
come to a hospital, access to labora- 
tories and to X-rays, to physiotherapy 
and to radiotherapy, and an ambu 
lance service, all without charge to 
the patient at the time, all paid for 
by taxation and by weekly contribu- 
tions to the National Insurance Fund. 
A general practitioner service was 
made available to all, and this in 
cluded medical, dental, and ophthal 
mic care, and the free provision 
of all necessary drugs, dentures, 
spectacles, hearing-aids, and other 
appliances. 

How has it worked out? 

Not so well as its protagonists in 
1948 had hoped, but not so badly as 
its critics then and now would have 
you believe. 

For the family doctor—and I am 
one—it has been the greatest comfort 
to know that one could order for any 
patient the drugs he needed, how- 
ever expensive, or seek in the hos- 
pital advice or investigation, medi- 
cal treatment, or surgical operation 
without having first to determine 
whether the patient could afford these 
services. It is good to feel that no 
thought of the cost need deter pa 
tients from seeking early advice for 
themselves or their families. 

Relationships with the local gov- 
ernment health service charged with 
responsibility for preventive medi- 
cine, for district nursing for domicil 
iary midwifery, and for child welfare 
services have been good. Infant mor- 
tality has fallen steeply, our children 
are growing up fit and well, and 
beds now lie vacant in pediatric and 
infectious disease hospitals, while 
waiting lists for hospitals treating 
tuberculosis have disappeared. 


True, these are advances attrib 
utable to modern medical science, but 
we feel our ability to use modern 
methods early and fully derives in 
no small measure from our having 
freely available a comprehensive 
health service. The patients have tak- 
en full advantage of the facilities 
available to them, but have not made 
frivolous or unjustifiable demands 
upon the health service. They have 
come to accept the service as an es- 
sential part of their lives, and no 
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politician, however critica! of this or 
that aspect of the service, would ever 
advocate its abolition o1 
curtailment. 

Why, then, are there criticisms, 
and what are they? I believe they are 
basically due to the fact that though 
we have achieved much, we have not 
been able to do that great deal more 
that we had hoped and expected by 
now to have achieved, and we have 
not been able to do so because we 
could, or would, not afford to 

The service has been costing more 
amd more each year in spite of all 
efforts to curb its growing cost. Just 
over four years ago an expert and 
independent committee (the Guille- 
baud Committee) was set up to survey 
the cost of the service in its first five 
years. It reported that “any charge 
that there has been widespread ex- 
travagance in the National Health 
Service whether in the spending of 
money or the use of manpower is not 
borne out by our evidence;” it added 
that “the service’s record of perform- 
ance since the appointed day has been 
one of real achievement.” 

Nevertheless the current 
the health services continues to rise 
and has increased from around $910,- 
000,000 in its first full 
a present annual cost of 
$1,540,000,00. 


And we still have no new hospitals, 
our physicians and surgeons practice 
modern medicine in antiquated build- 
ings, and obsolescent equipment is 
difficult to replace. We have inade- 
quate hospital accommodation for 
the elderly and for mental illness; 
waiting lists are months (sometimes 
years) long for admission to hospital 
for non-urgent surgical and gyneco- 
logical operations; well-trained young 
men wait impatiently for specialist 
appointments in a consultant service 
that does not expand, though the 
need for its expansion is apparent. 
Entrance to general 
coming increasingly 
real value of 
falling. Why? 

The service was planned at the 
time when values in Britain were 
relatively stable; wages and costs were 
not changing rapidly. But all this 
has changed. Now, in an era of con- 
tinuing inflation, maintenance budg- 
ets run so high that little margin 
remains for capital expenditure, par- 
ticularly when the capital spent on 


material 


cost ol 


year to 
about 


p! ictice 1S be 
difficult. The 
the doctor’s income is 
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building new, or expanding old, hos 
pitals brings in its train increased 
maintenance costs in the years ahead. 
Ever-rising prices of food, drugs, heat- 
ing, repairs and renovations, and the 
enhanced cost of providing the serv- 
ices of that multiplicity of staff need 
ed in hospitals today, have made the 
hospitals and specialist services by far 
the most expensive item on the year- 
ly budget of the Ministry of Health 
They account for more than 56 pet 
cent of the total cost of the service, 
as against 1] per cent spent on gen- 
eral medical services, 10 per cent on 
drugs prescribed by medical practi 
tioners, nine per cent on preventive 
medicine, six per cent on dentistry, 
and two and one-half per cent on 
ophthalmic services. Against this 
background it is understandable why 
the Ministry of Health has had to 
concern itself less with expanding the 
service and more with seeking econ 
omies. In consequence, frustrations 
have developed for doctors and pa 


tients alike. Much needed extensions 
and improvements have had to wait 
and raids and restrictions are made, 
or threatened, upon what have hith 
erto been accepted as essential parts 


of the service 


Take as an example the drug bil! 
This has gone on rising steadily in 
spite of all efforts to stem its climb 
until, as is seen from the percentages 
quoted above, each doctor now pre 


year, al 


scribes drugs costing, every 
most as much as is paid to him yea! 
ly by the nation for his own services 
to his patients. Several factors go to 
account for this steadily increasing 
cost. The population grows slowly 
larger, and with it the number ol 
people using the service. The newer 
antibiotics, tranquilizers, and corti 
sone derivatives, all 
scribable, are 
used. 


The general practitioner has, and 
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jealously guards, the right to pre- 
scribe for his patient whatever med- 
icines he himself thinks needful and 
proper, subject only to his willing- 
ness to justify his prescribing to his 
fellow general practitioners, should 
any question be raised of undue and 
persistent extravagance. 

Suggestions have been made from 
time to time that the list of drugs 
prescribable should be curtailed to 
those that would officially be re- 
garded as essential. The difficulty of 
drawing up such a restricted list, the 
need for including in it so many of 
the expensive modern drugs, and the 
disappointing experience of countries 
that have used such a list, have so 
far deterred the government from 


pursuing this policy. Any such step 
would certainly be strongly resisted 
by doctors and patients alike. 


What has been done is to introduce 
token charges payable by the patient 
for his prescriptions. When first in- 
troduced in 1952 these were at the 
rate of one shilling (about fourteen 
cents) for each prescription form 
(which could, and often did, contain 
several different items). This charge 
has recently been increased to one 
shilling for each item on the pre- 
scription form. 

The doctors believe that in prin- 
ciple this procedure is wrong because 
any charge made at the time of serv- 
ice could act as a deterrent which 
might delay that early seeking of ad- 
vice which is counted among the ad- 
vantages offered by a fully available 
service. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that, in a time of full employ- 
ment, charges of this small magni- 
tude have been accepted without 
question by the patient. Although 
they have not led to any lasting fall 
in the use of medicines, they have at 
least contributed something to offset 
the cost of the drugs. (In 1954-55 in 
England and Wales, when the charge 
was still one shilling per form, this 
payment yielded $16,800,000, against 
a total drug bill of $137,200,000.) 
The Ministry hopes, and there is rea- 
son to believe their hopes will be jus- 
tified, that the new charge per item, 
besides increasing the total payments 
collected, will also lead to economies 
in the numbers of medicines used. 


Whether such economies are ¢s- 
sential is arguable. Though the actual 
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cost of the service to the nation keeps 
rising, the proportion of the total na- 
tional income spent on the National 
Health service is slowly falling. A 
memorandum presented to the Guil- 
lebaud Committee showed that, ex- 
pressed in terms of the “gross nation- 
al product,” the current gross cost of 
the Health Service in its first full 
year was 3.8 per cent, and the cur- 
rent net cost (after allowing for pa- 
tients’ payments) 3.75 per cent, while 
four years later the respective pro- 
portions had fallen to 3.42 per cent 
gross and 3.24 per cent net; and this 
trend continues. This would seem 
to indicate that the health service has 
good claim for generous considera- 
tion, as soon as budgetary savings can 
be achieved. 

Another field of recent controversy 
has concerned the doctors’ own re- 
muneration. The doctors entered the 
service of the government in 1948 be- 
lieving that the 1ecommendations 
made by the two committees chaired 
by Sir Will Spens and which had laid 
down ranges of remuneration suit- 
able for those serving, respectively, 
in general, and in consultant, prac- 
tice in a government-organized serv- 
ice of medicine, would continue to 
assure them the status and a standard 
of living comparable with theirs be- 
fore the government became almost 
their sole employer. 


During this last year they have had 
a rude awakening. The last adjust- 
ments made to their remuneration 
were those made as the result of an 
adjudication by a judge of the high 
courts which brought their payments 
into line with money values in 195]. 


When in 1956 (the government it- 
self having meanwhile made no move 
to augment the falling value of their 
remuneration), the doctors prepared 
a claim for a long overdue adjust- 
ment, they found that an increase of 
24 per cent would be needed to re- 
store their incomes to their value of 
five years earlier. This claim proved 
far too great for the Exchequer, and 
it was refused. At the same time the 
government denied that the Spens 
Reports had any continuing force or 
that it guaranteed regular adjust- 
ment of remuneration in an inflation- 
ary period. On this contention the 
government resisted suggestions that 
the dispute should go again to legal 
arbitration, and without any consul- 
tation with the doctors, set up instead 


a Royal Commission to advise upon 
what should be the doctors’ future 
levels of payment in comparison with 
people in other professions. 

The terms of reference of this 
Royal Commission seemed to the doc- 
tors restricted, and so drawn up as to 
prejudge the issue; and the machinery 
of a Royal Commission so cumber- 
some, so unsuitable, and so time- 
wasting, that they reacted instantly 
and violently. The general practi- 
tioners called a national meeting 
with a view to agreeing on a plan 
for their withdrawal from the Na- 
tional Health Service until such 
time as the government agreed to a 
satisfactory settlement of their claim 
or to arbitration. By the time this 
conference met several weeks later, 
the chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion had given public assurances 
that persuaded enough of the doc- 
tors that their claims and their argu- 
ments could be fully presented to the 
Royal Commission; and the question 
of withdrawal from the service was 
deferred at least until such time as 
it will be known (it is now hoped 
in the first half of 1958) how the 
Commission has reported, and what 
new arrangement the government will 
agree to in the light of its advice. 


During the course of discussions on 
this issue, meetings of doctors were 
held up and down the country, and 
it became obvious at these meetings 
that deficiencies of finance were not 
the only, indeed not even the chief, 
concern of the doctors assembled. 
Voices were raised to say that the 
time was now ripe for an overhaul 
of the whole health service with a 
view to removing existing frustra- 
tions, to providing better conditions 
for practicing good medicine, and 
better incentives for the best work. 
These views have impelled the Brit- 
ish Medical Association to set up its 
own committee of inquiry to review 
the progress of the health service, 
and to make recommendations to the 
government for its future improve- 
ment. This committee will not con- 
sist of doctors alone, but will include 
laymen of distinguished ability well 
able to weigh the evidence that will 
be set before them and to help both 
the doctors and the government to 
make possible still greater achieve- 
ments in the national health service 
in its second decade. 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on a Successful Filibuster in Texas 
And a Significant Survey in Connecticut 


Filibusters and 
Majority Rule 


by RONNIE DUGGER 


Austin, Texas 
RE LIBERALS opposing the fili- 
buster in the U.S. Senate for 
sound theoretical reasons, or have 
they permittec their exasperation 
with the garrulous Southerners to 
corrode their respect for free and full 
debate? 


A situation in Texas during the 
legislative session this year posed this 
issue, evoking cries of glee from lib- 
eral-baiting liberal Maury Maverick, 
Jr, of San Antonio and a flush 
of embarrassment from one distin- 
guished liberal visitor from the East. 
The civil liberties of Negroes were 
defended on the floor of the Texas 
Senate in two out-and-out filibusters 
which delayed passage of two and 
killed eight other bills to preserve 
school segregation. What were liber- 
als, who are so quick to condemn fil- 
ibusters in the U.S. Senate, to say? In 
a letter to an editor Maverick rev- 
eled in the dilemma: 

“Within the ranks of liberalism 
there is a strong and strident group 
which, heretofore, could prove that 
anyone who used the filibuster, and 
especially if he happened to be a 
white U.S. Senator from the South, 
was a fascist and a scoundrel; yet, 
these same liberals are now strangely 
silent about the Gonzalez filibuster. 
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“As the Fifth Amendment is for 
both the guilty and the innocent, the 
filibuster, which I believe in, is for 
both the good and the bad. Deny the 
right to Senator Eastland of Mississip- 
pi to filibuster and you deny it to 
Gonzalez of Bexar.” 

The filibuster issue, however, is not 
whether to limit full debate; it is 
whether to limit full debate by two- 
thirds vote, as in the U.S. Senate, or 
by majority vote, as in the Texas Sen- 
ate. The Texas episode established 
that extended debate can be used for 
the protection of minority rights un- 
der the majority cloture rule. In 
Texas the majority retains its ulti 
mate right to rule; in Washington the 
minority rules as long as it can 
stand and obstruct. In this light the 
Lyndon Johnson-William Knowland 
compromise of cloture by two-thirds 
of the Senators present begs the ques 
tion, and Senator Paul Douglas’ ad 
vocacy of majority cloture to be 
invoked no sooner than fifteen days 
after it is voted seems entirely rea- 
sonable. A tradition of filibustering 
is not incompatible with majority 
rule. 


The two men who demonstrated 
this in Texas were themselves spokes 
men for one of the state’s two minor- 
ity groups. Senator Henry Gonzalez 
of San Antonio is the son of Mexi- 
cans who moved to Texas before he 
was born. Senator Chick Kazen, a son 
of Lebanese immigrants, represents 
the border city of Laredo, where more 
Spanish is spoken than English. 


When the lower house of the leg 
islature passed eleven bills to pre- 


serve segregation and require advo 
cates of integration to “register” with 
the secretary of state, Kazen fili 
bustered fifteen hours with diligence 
and sincerity, and Gonzalez emerged 
from his twenty-two and eleven hou 
stands the acknowledged grand ora 
tor of the state and the symboli 
leader of its combined Latin and Ne 
gro minorities of and a half 
million. 

Gonzalez’ Bexar County is one of 
the state’s most cosmopolitan areas 
Gonzalez liked the idea of filibusters; 
he has admired them, in fact, 
he was a boy reading Carlyle aloud 
to perfect his diction. He likes a tra 
dition of unlimited debate. Modern 
legislative bodies are in danger of be 
coming rubber stamps, with all the 
work done in committees and the re 
sults run through the assemblies with 
very little debate. “We need more 
floor discussion and less power play,” 
he says. But he adds: “I have nothing 
against limiting debate. If the ma 
jority says we want to limit debat 
that’s all right.” 

he majority did just that in the 
Texas filibusters. In the 28th hou 
of the first one, the previous question 
was invoked, 13 to 12, while Gon 
zalez holding the floor; this 
meant that when he finished, the de 
bate was over. Another filibuste: 
cut off entirely, without a word from 
the opposition, by a 14 to 13 
but the reaction against 
procedure was so strong that an at 
tempt to do the same thing was de 
feated, and Gonzalez was off again 

“We pause, we hesitate, not because 
of any intransigence, but because 
this bill has not had full discussion,” 
Gonzalez “We don't want the 
state legislature of Texas to become 
a eunuch, to be divested of all its viril 
ity ... 1 seek to register the plaintive 
cry, the hurt feelings, the silent, the 
dumb protest, of the inarticulate . 
What a noble opportunity to enlist 
in a cause that’s eternal, the main 
tenance of the dignity of a human!” 
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The Senate was fully exposed to 
this minority’s new presence on the 
Texas political scene. What's 
Gonzalez’ erudition and eloquence 
commanded national attention as he 
quoted from Donne, Brandeis, Ben 
tham, Pope, Bolingbroke, Herodotus, 
Jefferson, and the Bible. He damned 
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the doctrines of “ghettoed minorities 
and segregation” as “rancid ideas, 
concocted in some foreign state.” He 
told of his own experiences with dis- 
crimination—as when he was denied 
the right to sit at a cafe table—and 
asked: “Well, what's the difference? 
Mexican, Negro, what have you. The 
assault on the inward dignity of man, 
which our society protects, has been 
made What about the Negro? 
What about him? Who speaks for 
him? Are we not the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of all, including the Ne- 
gro? ... For whom does the bell toll? 
You, the white man, think it tolls 
for the Negro. I say, the bell tolls 
for you! It is ringing for us all, for 
us all.” 

Gonzalez’ words tolled, too, and 
drew to their sanctuary some of the 
senators who had been wavering be- 
tween expediency and conviction. 
\ count of more than 500 messages 
Gonzalez received showed 12-to-1 sup- 
port. By the time the East Texans 
reached their third bill they no longer 
had enough votes to get the rules 
suspended to have it considered. 
Thus the rest of the bills died on the 
calendar. 


The Gonzalez-Kazen _ filibusters 
served these excellent purposes: 

@ They let arguments be devel- 
oped fully. 

e They provided a way for the 
minority to respond commensurate 
to the intensity of their opposition. 

e@ They aroused public opinion. 

All this was accomplished within 
majority rule. When all was said and 
said again the basic presumption of 
democratic society could be brought 
into play. The East Texans, disheart- 
ened by prolonged advocacy of a 
cause many of them knew to be un- 
Christian and doomed and _ intimi- 
dated by the moral weight and elo- 
quence of Gonzalez’s arguments, 
nevertheless made their views prevail 
when they insisted, while moral in 
tensity prevailed when they did not 
insist. 

That, it seems to me, is as it has 
to be in a democracy, no matter how 
distasteful the verdict is. As Henry 
Cabot Lodge protested during an 1893 
filibuster, “There is another right 
more sacred in a legislative body 


than the right of debate, and that is 
the right to vote.” If the verdict vio- 
lates individual rights, the courts will 
strike it down; if it does not, the 
people will suffer and learn. It is 
an article of faith for democracy that 
the rights of the majority include the 
right to make wrong decisions. “All, 
too, will bear in mind,” said Jeffer- 
son, “this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in 
all cases to prevail, that will to be 
rightful must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights 
which equal law must protect, and to 
violate would be oppression.” The 
conception is, the majority must rule, 
considerate of minority rights; not, 
the minority may rule to preserve its 
rights from the majority. 

A geographical minority’s oppres- 
sion of a sub-minority cannot be jus- 
tified by an appeal for minority 
rights that is based on a denial of 
the majority will, yet this is precise- 
ly the argument Southerners advance 
in defense of the filibuster in the 
U.S. Senate. Since the Force Bill 
struggle of 1891 they have used the 
filibuster to perpetuate their exploi- 
tation of the Negroes. They want 
their own state majorities to rule on 
every issue from federal aid to the 
treaty-making power in the flaming 
cause of states’ rights, but deny they 
are majorities when they are cram- 
ming their Negro minority into 
toiletless shanties, school rooms with 
broken windows, and the back ends 
of buses. 

The tradition of full debate per- 
sists under either majority or two- 
thirds rule; traditions are not rules. 
Under the two-thirds rule a minority 
can decisively obstruct the majority, 
and therefore the national will, as it 
has obstructed that will on civil 
rights legislation; under majority 
cloture the minority can avail itself 
of all the constructive purposes a fil- 
ibuster serves without 
mitted to perpetrate against the ma- 
jority the permanent obstruction 
which is kin to privateering against 
the craft of democracy. This we have 
learned concretely in Texas. 


being per- 
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The First and Last 
Refuge of Prejudice 


by J. V. & L. L. HOPKINS 


eee problem of Negro housing 
wears two faces. For most Ne 
groes the problem is the same faced 
by all who live in slums and cannot 
afford to leave, but it is physically 
more severe and, like any ghetto, spir- 
itually humiliating. As long as com 
munities are unwilling to undertake 
extensive redevelopment and public 
housing projects, the slum dweller— 
whatever his color—is largely helpless 

But it is not merely, for the Negro, 
a problem of civic inertia and an 
empty purse. The Matejeks, the Gio- 
vannellis, and the Rosenblooms who 
settled in the slums after arriving in 
this country were able to raise them 
selves out of them. But the Millers 
and Smiths (blessed with such plain 
Yankee names in the casual nametak- 
ing after the Emancipation) have re 
ceived a life sentence. They may go 
to college; they may be well paid and 
distinguished in their professions, but 
with their colored skins, only a few 
can leave the black belts which strad- 
dle every large Northern city. 

A few have left. They have found 
better homes and better lives in non 
segregated neighborhoods throughout 
the North. The typical story of those 
who have done this, and what hap 
pened to them was told recently in a 
study made for the Connecticut Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and the Fund 
for the Republic by Dr. Henry G. 
Stetler, research director of the Con 
necticut Commission. 

The report, primarily a study of 
social integration in private and non 
segregated residential neighborhoods, 
raises again the crucial problem of 
Negro housing. Of Connecticut's 
16,000 Negro families, only 600 to- 
day live in private, non-segregated 
residential neighborhoods scattered 
throughout the state. Commission 
field representatives spent two years 
talking to 219 of them and 390 of 
their white neighbors. They found 
that the Negro who “has made good” 
is in many ways an orphan in his 
own state. By occupation, education, 
and financial achievement, he has 
created an enormous gap between 
himself and the rest of the state's 
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Negroes. Yet he is barred from full 
participation in the life of the white 
communities with which he 
much in common. 

This at least is the story told to 
the Connecticut Commission by the 
219 Negro families who have moved 
into better neighborhoods. Generally, 
they have more education than their 
neighbors. Their occupations and 
income are, however, substantially the 
same as the rest of the people on the 
street. 

They moved to their new homes 
about eight years ago only after beat- 
ing down barriers which ranged from 
evasive action to insults and outright 
refusal to negotiate. But if their ini- 
tial persistence was successful, they 
found banks and loan associations 
willing to cooperate. 

The Negro’s problem is not over 
when he has finally bought a home. 
From their white neighbors, 30 per 
cent met some kind of opposition; 
half as many were subjected to insult- 
ing remarks, and petitions were circu- 
lated against 14 per cent. Still the 
Commission found that “few if any 
. . » Negroes were forced to leave be- 
cause of intolerable opposition 

While the study made no attempt 
to determine the actual impact on 
property values, it did show that the 
white neighbors were thinking about 
the question. Forty per cent of them 
thought their property values had 
decreased because Negroes moved in. 
The others either didn’t know, or felt 
the values had increased (eight per 
cent) or remained static (28 per cent). 
But a qualification is encouraging: 
those whites who had been in mixed 
neighborhoods more than four years 
were less inclined to believe values 
had declined. 


As might be expected, the passage 
of years does much to break down the 
stereotypes of prejudice. Admittedly 
they do not give in easily and worse 
still, white residents do little more 
than make exceptions for their col- 
ored neighbors. The intimate con- 
tacts of residence modify the attitudes 
of white neighbors toward particular 
Negroes as individuals, but, the re- 
port cautions, it “does not carry over 
into favorable attitudes toward new 
Negro neighbors as a group.” This 
is one of the most discouraging aspects 
of the report, although it can only 


has so 
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be said of old, as opposed to new, 
white residents. Residential neighbor- 
hoods are not static and, the investi- 
gators found, fully half of the white 
homeowners had moved in alter the 
Negroes. Having chosen to live neat 
colored families, they are understand- 
ably more flexible and tolerant. 

Attitudes, however, do not seem to 
reflect in activity. What increase 
there is in social relations is almost 
completely limited to conversation 
from the occasional “hello” to long 
and frequent talks. When it came to 
having the Negro in his home, the 
white neighbor was far less respon- 
sive. Fourteen per cent of the white 
residents reported having Negro 
neighbors in their homes but only to 
help out during illnesses. An even 
smaller number reported visits by 
their Negro residents. Three-fourths 
of all white homeowners said they en- 
gaged in no activities whatever with 
their Negro neighbors within the 
home, even though 65 per cent of 
these were “next door’ neighbors. 
The amount of social contact outside 
the home, as in PTA and church 
organizations, was reported at a low 
17 per cent. 

The Negro’s life may be somewhat 
more lonely than that of his white 
neighbors, but it is apparently a good 
one. Eighty-three of every 100 Ne- 
groes questioned were found to “real- 
ly like” their neighborhoods. A small 
four per cent said they wanted to 
move, and as often as not their reasons 
had no relevance to the racial issue 
but cited the congested, commercial 
ized character of the area, the lack 
of neighbors their own age, or poor 
physical facilities. 

Perhaps it is the sight of their chil- 
dren playing with the white kids next 
door and knowing a better childhood 
than their parents had that brings 
satisfaction to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Negro residents. Here is 
where the barriers crumble. Children 
have little use for the color lines 
their parents draw and, surprisingly 
enough, often have no knowledge of 
them. Some 60 per cent of the whites 
looked favorably upon interracial play 
by their children even though most 
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of them did not want the relationship 
to blossom into dating or marriage 

Much of the play implied accept 
ance of social equality, for it 0 
curred at scout meetings, parties, and 
picnics. Colored and white children 
joined within the home as well, 
watching television and having din 
ner together. Only 20 per cent of the 
whites reported their children had 
no interracial activity at all, as con 
trasted with 75 per cent of white 
adults who had no social contact with 
Negro neighbors. 

The white homeowners are defen 
sive in the area of discrimination 
They hold to the old prejudices and 
still believe them, but they are un 
willing to inflict them upon their 
youngsters. “Many of them told us 
they felt interracial play would be 
good for the child’s future under 
standing of Negroes,” the 
sion says and adds, “Interraction on 
these age levels undoubtedly holds 
the greatest promise.” 


Commis 


Running through this 
significant finding. The Commission 
has established once and for all that 
interracial stability can be achieved 
in non-segregated neighborhoods de 
spite the prophets of doom and racial 
strife. Non-segregation does not auto 
matically guarantee social integration, 
but it does hold promise for the 
and, in the meantime, 
vides a better life for the Negro 

Uhose working for “open occupan 
cy” housing can find encouragement 
in this and they 
report well 
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study the 
By focusing attention on 
the barriers confronting a Negro who 
wants a better home and can afford 
one, the report indicates lines of at 
tack on the Negro housing problem 

For it should be remembered that 
this report tells the story of only 
four per cent of the state’s Negroes 
They have left behind many friends 
and fellow workers still living almost 
totally apart from their community 
in segregated and sub-standard neigh 
borhoods. Their chances of breaking 
out are only poor to middling and 
they will find few allies when they try 


should 


While some help has been pro 
vided by statewide groups working for 
non-discrimination in housing, their 
efforts have generally been confined 
to information services and working 


for legislation. The Quakers have 
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been a notable exception. In Syra- 
cuse, for example, they have made 
positive contributions by arranging 
sales between Negroes who wanted to 
purchase homes and white people 
who were willing to sell to Negroes. 

But it is the state upon which the 
Negroes should make their demands. 
In the past decade anti-discrimination 
agencies like the Connecticut Com- 
mission have emerged as the most 
realistic approach to problems of 
prejudice. Since 1945, eleven state 
legislatures have established anti-dis- 
crimination agencies to undermine 
bias in employment, public accom- 
modations, and, in three states, educa- 
tional policies. 

These commissions, despite spectac- 
ular achievements in these areas, 
have yet to acquire legislative permis- 
sion to do battle in the private hous- 
ing field. A few among the eleven 
anti-discrimination states have begun 
the fight in publicly assisted housing. 
New York’s Baker-Metcalf Act, in 
effect since July 1, 1956, is the most 
powerful of these, powerful because 
it spells in detail the breadth of the 
commission’s authority. The act 
makes it illegal to exclude anyone, 
because of race or national origin, 
from private housing benefiting from 
federal-city land resale subsidy, state 
aid, local tax abatement, or mort- 
gage insurance by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration or Veterans 
Administration. 

The New York law is still short of 
the goal, however. The legislation 
visualized by proponents of open 
housing would block racial or re- 
ligious discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing, public or private. 

But legislators—and in some cases 
the civil rights commissioners them- 
selves—have been reluctant to take 
the giant step into private housing. 
The step would be a bold one not 
only because of the scope involved but 
because of the emotions which attend 
any tampering with the institution 
of private property. But in many 
ways, the move would be the last one 
the legislatures could take in this 
field. Housing is both the first and 
last refuge of prejudice. Once the 
state has placed the Negro within 
reach of decent housing, it will have 
come close to exhausting its possibil- 
ities. The state cannot require social 
integration. But what it can do and 
should do is make it possible for 
social integration to come about. 
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Egypt Is Withering 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just come from a visit to Egypt. 
I admit I am confused. So many conflicting 
statements. Some say that Nasser is a dic- 
tator, a Hitler, a tyrant. Is this true? I 
don't know. 

But I do know that all through the coun- 
try new schools, new housing projects, and 
new hospitals are springing up. I have been 
told that he is building these to ingratiate 
himself with the people. Should he be cen- 
sured for housing and educating the poor 
and caring for their ills? 

Economic conditions in Egypt are fright- 
ening. Yet instead of trying to attract sound 
investors, every obstacle is being placed to 
bar their way. Only those who have little 
or nothing to lose are risking the gamble. 

There is an old proverb: When the 
stomach is empty the mind will swallow 
anything. This is true. Alien philosophies 
are inching in. Sinister propaganda is being 
greedily digested. 

To an outsider, the whole situation is 
incredible. Egypt with so much to offer is 
withering. There is no work. No employ- 
ment. Nothing ahead but dread. 

It does seem a pity that the United States 
with its need for expansion does not take a 
gamble. It would involve so little outlay— 
less than the sponsoring of one of our TV 
programs—to supply a trial amount of the 
necessary machine tools and technicians to 
demonstrate the marvels of our system of 
free enterprise. But no one will step forward. 
Americans are distrustful. Egypt is resentful. 
Economic pigmies are reaping the harvest. 

Egypt should be the tourist's paradise. 
We have seen what tourism has done to 
build the precious dollar reserves of France, 
Greece, Italy, and Spain. Where in winter- 
bound Europe is there a golden climate to 
compare with that of Egypt? Where in 
Europe are more treasures, more splendors, 
more wonders of the past? But no tourists 
come. Everyone is afraid. Those within 
and those without. The Middle East is going 
by default. 

Egypt does not need charity. It needs 
partners and friends. Egypt has been griev- 
ously wronged and cruelly attacked. Has 
President Nasser the wisdom to realize that 
the wrongs of others do not give him rights? 
That one cannot build a prosperous future 
on bitterness and hate? Doesn't he see that 
an eye for an eye, though biblically ac- 
cepted, is blinding the world? 

The future of Egypt lies in the hands of 
her president. He has given her her sov- 
ereignty. Can he restore her lost prosperity? 
Has he the power to proclaim a moratorium 


on hate and start looking forward for guid- 
ance? Looking back gets one nowhere. Lot's 
wife proved that. 

DorotHy RIcE 

New York, N. Y. 


Protests Greenberg Series 


Dear Sirs: 

First assuring you that The Progressive 
is my one indispensable magazine, I want 
to make a mild protest against the series of 
medical articles by Selig Greenberg now 
running. 

Your space is too valuable to waste on 
such commonplace, hackneyed material. So 
far, there has been absolutely nothing in the 
articles other than what one can read in 
dozens of ordinary magazines. The point of 
view is the usual one of uncritical conform- 
ism to the latest twists and turns of medical 
science’s “party line.” 

Won't you follow this series with an- 
other, more within your special province— 
that is, the exposure of tight control by the 
AMA, the high-pressure methods of the 
pharmaceutical houses (for a shock, read 
the ads for drugs in any medical journall!), 
the whitewashing of stupidity, greed, and 
malpractice? The soothing syrup of the 
Greenberg articles is not at all needed; we 
have enough of that sort of ‘thing. 

Rose VOLLMER 
San Diego, Calif. 


Shannon on Knowland 


Dear Sirs: 

In the American political folklore, the 
Right is almost always characterized as 
bigoted, evil, medieval, demagogic, anti- 
democratic; the pliant voice of Big Bus- 
iness, the Military, or the Big Plantation 
Owners; the corruptors and the beneficiaries 
of graft-ridden political machines. At the 
same time its chief spokesmen are often held 
to be men of principle, ruggedly honest (too 
honest if anything), consistent, rock-ribbed 
(maybe a little rock-headed) protagonists 
of a somewhat naive but always essentially 
native point of view; they are firm, tough, 
and uncompromising; and they are also of 
course rigid, narrow, and provincial. Their 
defects always serve the good cause of their 
virtues which in turn too often (by a kind 
of perverse historic immorality) serve the 
evil cause of their doctrines. 

Liberalism which, on the other hand, is 
almost always represented as forward-look- 
ing, courageous, idealistic, and humanitarian, 
\is somehow almost always represented by 
vain, petty, inconsistent opportunists, who 
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are always bound to show themselves up as 
either too timorous or too reckless, as self- 
seekers and snobs, easily seduced by for- 
eign ideologies, always either playing to the 
crowd or talking over its head. 

Liberalism is truth and sanity; its spokes- 
men, fakirs and fakers. Reaction is either a 
blatant lie or a form of madness; its spokes- 
men are voices of sanity in the political 
wilderness; or, if too obviously mad, little 
George Washingtons who simply cannot 
tell a lie. 

William Shannon's portrait of Senator 
Knowland in your June issue is in this tra- 
dition. Knowland is big, bluff, straightfor- 
ward, righteous. His point of view is of 
course insular, unrealistic, over-rigid, self- 
righteous, chauvinistic. If it ever prevailed 
America would be doomed. But it will not 
prevail because its chief protagonist, like 
his predecessors, will always be «°o honest 
and too innocent to corral eror votes to 
prevail. 

Always somewhere near the end of the 
piece, when the reader's eye has begun to 
wander to the article beginning on the op- 
posite page, there will be a little something 
about Honest Bili: © <casional lapses from 
austere honesty. | ‘zyed McCarthy's 
game (McCarthy himse.: ‘s beginning to de- 
velop the posthumciis image cf an Innocent 
who got tripped up by his fervor) as Bob 
Taft himself did; he sidles up to the budget- 
cutters though he knows better or should. 
But when this kind of thing happens, it is 
an inconsistency from his fundamental over- 
consistency; his moral fervor has simply 
taken a few moments off. 

If there are many other situations where 
Big Bill has shown something less than fervor 
for moral principle, these are so much to be 
taken for granted in the volitical games as 
not to be mentioned. The marter of filibuster 
control and civil rights icgisiation, for ex- 
ample. The giveaway, for another. One 
looks in vain for a sign of willingness to 
subject Big Business or Southern white 
supremacy to the “fiery trial” he is ready 
to chuck the rest of us into. 

“His central failing is his unsophisticated 
righteousness.” Why hasn't Simple Heavy- 
footed Bill ever in his innocence stumbled in- 
to opposition to Chamber of Commerce 
positions on the domestic issues on which, 
according to Shannon, he is no more con- 
servative than the White House? Could it 
be that . . .? No, never! Not the boy with 
the “sound and praiseworthy moral impulse” 
(if “moral” seems an excessive use in this 
letter, count it up in the Shannon article) 
who may not mind risking a nuclear war, 
but will never whittle down one single moral 
principle. 

Ben SHRAGO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘Odd and Slippery’ 


Dear Sirs: 


That was a most odd and slippery article 
on Senator William Knowland to find in 
the pages of The Progressive, in the June 
issue. I am tired of these blunt, straight- 
speaking ethical giants—Truman, Wilson, 
Dulles, even the President at those moments 
when Robert Montgomery has him take off 
his glasses and gaze sincerely through the 
public relations rhetoric into the wide tele- 
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focused eyes of his millions of elected chil- 
dren. And now Knowland, in, of all places, 
The Progressive. 

I am also tired of this sentimentalizing of 
the moral opposition, this jargon of tragedies 
and heroes. I cannot but wonder about the 
author, William V. Shannon. Surely he is 
neither so innocent himself, nor so dull 
witted, as honestly to expound Mr. Know 
land's foreign policy views among the echoes 
of Lincoln on freeing the slaves and Second 
Corinthians on eschewing the fellowship of 
unrighteousness. These “two favorite quo 
tations” of the energetic and blunt and mora! 
Senator summoned to my mind distressing 
visions of some of the members of his—and, 
thanks to him and others like him, our 
fellowship: Chiang, Rhee, Saud, even Hus 
sein, the courageous boy-king pictured by 
Time and Life as in single combat against 
Evil, as if there were no Jordanian people 
that would prosper or suffer one way or 
the other. 

Give me the soft-tongued, gray-flannel 
hypocrites like Nixon. They are easier for 
everybody to spot—even for the simplest 
journalist, like Mr. Shannon. We are in 
danger, in these days of institutionalized 
and well-mannered public amorality, of rush- 
ing into the embrace of any sort of (seem- 
ing?) genuineness, good or evil. Mr. Shannon 
is mistaken. Good and evil are easy enough 
to tell apart, just as the straightforward 
rhetoric of the blunt Senator seems on every 
occasion ingenuously to claim. 

Someone at The Progressive must have 
felt the embarrassment of putting Mr. Shan- 
non’s essay between the same covers with 
Mr. Mayer's. Someone—if only Mr. Shan- 
non or Mr. Mayer. And an essay like Mr 
Shannon's makes me fear that soon the 
sun—even at The Progressive—will finally 
be going down on the likes of Mr. Mayer 

RicHarp Foster 
Department of English 
Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mears’ Article Criticized 


Dear Sirs: 


Helen Mears’ July issue article, “Our 
Blindspot in Asia,” concerning our acqui- 
sition of land for strategic bases on Okinawa, 
was perhaps her most pathetic effort. 

It seems the military ejected the natives 
from approximately 40,000 acres of land in 
order to use this area for military installa- 
tions. The former tenants are being com- 
pensated for this land on the appraised 
value of $330 per acre, with right to appeal 
the settlement. 

Here in America landowners are dispos- 
sessed by local, state, and federal govern- 
ments everyday when their land is required 
to serve the need of the majority for high- 
ways and sundry other uses. We call this 
the right of eminent domain which, inci- 
dentally, is standard procedure in our dem- 
ocratic scheme of things and not just in 
totalitarian governments as Miss Mears 
glibly asserts. The area involved in the Oki- 
nawan situation, forty or fifty thousand 
acres, sounds like a lot of land. Actually 
this would comprise about two townships or 
approximately one-third of one of our 
smaller counties here in Michigan. 

Whether or not we have a moral right to 


invoke the principle of eminent domain on 
foreign soil may be best considered in the 
light of what we are paying for this land 
Lest we be tempted to shed our collective 
crocodile tears for the Okinawans let us not 
forget that a few short years ago in a de 
fensive war against a ruthless aggressor 
these two townships were acquired at a 
ghastly cost of American blood, and that 
millions of American dollars are being spent 
on this spot of land to safeguard the freedom, 
not only of Americans but of Okinawans 
and Japanese as well. 

Data cited by Miss Mears herself points 
up the concern of the military and the Con 
gress for the welfare of these natives 

Helen Mears has the ability to put better 
thought into an article; it is to be hoped 
that in the future she will do so. 

Ernest L. Bixer 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Miss Mears Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

Won't Mr. Bixler please reread the article 
thoughtfully? Okinawa is not a state of our 
Union, and the land taken by our military 
is not taken to “serve the need of the ma 
jority” or by the consent of the majority 

And how can Mr. Bixler feel that his 
comparison with the land area of Michigan 
is relevant? The important point is people 

and in Okinawa we dispossessed around 
250,000 people. While it is true that 40 or 
50,000 acres would be relatively little land 
in our great country, in Okinawa this land 
included around 20 per cent of the farn 
land. The comparable figure in terms of 
U.S. farmland would be around 232 million 
acres 

If a foreign army of occupation should 
take over 232 million our farn 
land for their military installations, wou! 
Mr. Bixler consider it too trifling to bother 
about? Would he consider a rental of $20 
a year adequate recompense should he los« 
his home and livelihood? 

The greatest danger that confronts us to 
day is that callousness may become a pr« 
dominant attitude. We can not 
totalitarianism by practicing 
methods. 


acres of 


destroy 
totalitarian 


HELEN MEARS 
New York, N. Y 


‘Extraordinary Distortion’ 


Dear Sirs: 

The U.S. Supreme Court today is under 
heavy attack. It appeared for a while that 
we had reached a high-water-mark of hys 
teria with the publication of the Southern 
Manifesto, but recent decisions of the Court 
seem to be provoking a new round of abuse 

For those students of the Court who re 
gard the institution as a principal bulwark 
of our liberties. but who are not blind to 
the fact that every institution is also a col 
lection of human beings, with individual at 
titudes and prejudices, each crisis of the 
Court's existence presents a challenge. De 
pending on the social consequences of tl 
decisions that produce the crisis, some o 
servers will applaud, and some will hiss and 
boo. One hopes that a few will pause to 
examine the institutional reasons, reasons of 
procedure and of jurisdiction, and of the 
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proper allocation of power among the 
branches of the government, that underlie 
every decision the Court makes. 

Today Mr. Justice Brennan is acclaimed 
as a hero by liberal publicists. It may be 
worth recalling that only four months ago 
he was criticized in your columns as an 
instrument (unwitting perhaps) of the 
Catholic Church. An examination of that 
criticism suggests the continuing need 
for dispassionate analysis of the Court's 
performance. 

The author of your article argued that a 
restrictive attitude towards the self-incrim- 
ination clause of the Fifth Amendment 
“gives weight to the argument that Bren- 
nan's religion will temper his judicial atti- 
tude.” According to his account, “Brennan 
held that the Fifth is not as fundamental as 
the First, and applies only in federal courts.” 
But a state court could scarcely take issue 
with that holding, which was announced for 
the U.S. Supreme Court in an opinion by 
that distinguished non-Catholic, Benjamin 
Cardozo. 

Your author found further evidence of the 
influence of Mr. Justice Brennan's Catholic- 
ism in his vote to uphold a zoning board 
decision in favor of a Catholic seminary. 
He adds that the Justice “wrote a strong 
[dissenting] opinion telling why the semi- 
nary should be permitted to be enlarged.” 
It is a little difficult to discover from the 
report of the case whether the Justice was 
concerned with the fate of the seminary or 
with the degree of respect to be accorded to 
administrative decisions by judicial author- 
ity, since, in fact, he wrote no opinion at 
all, but rather concurred in the dissenting 
views of two other justices. 

Your author was also inclined to relate 
the Justice's views on prior censorship of 
obscenity to his religious convictions. It 
might have been relevant to point out that 
these views were expressed in an opinion 
refusing to enforce a censorship order. I 
am less troubled, however, by what your 
author omits than by his concluding re- 
marks on the opinion: “This approval of 
censorship where a show counsels ‘vice and 
voluptuousness is not advocated by Cath- 
olics alone. But it is the same viewpoint 
Cardinal Spellman reiterated from the pulpit 
in his recent condemnation of the movie 
Baby Doll.” 

Shades of the Al Smith campaign! 

The idea that the Supreme Court is a 
political body, and that the political and 
social views of its members find some ex- 
pression in their judicial opinions, is at once 
too important and too little understood to 
suffer such extraordinary distortion. Surely 
both Mr. Justice Brennan and the Court de- 
serve better at your hands. 

ApAM YARMOLINSKY 
Washington, D. C. 


Karl Meyer's Freshness 


Dear Sirs: 

Lately I have felt a certain sameness in 
the style and tone of some of your articles 
on national affairs—perhaps due to an over- 
exposure to your limited number of con- 
tributors in that area of magazine reportage 

It is, therefore, a real pleasure to have 
read “Oil: Unbridled Giant,” by a new 
contributor to The Progressive, Karl E 


Meyer, in the May issue. The justly famed 
and respected qualities of your magazine 
were evident in this article; a concern for 
the effect on domestic processes, a feeling 
for the social good, and a clear and full 
marshaling of facts. Added to this, and most 
welcome, is the verve and incisiveness of 
the style and approach, providing the needed 
element of freshness and newness to The 
Progressive. 

It is my hope that The Progressive will 
continue to attract new writers who can 
add the fresh insights we all need and look 
for in one of the few journals of independent 
opinion. 

Jack C. STERNBACH 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


‘Box-Office Quakers’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Allow me, a member of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, to express great satisfac- 
tion with Milton Mayer's “Box-Office 
Quakers.” The highest praise I can give it 
is to say that I wish I had written it myself. 

Without doubt many other members feel 
as I do that the film is far from being a true 
picture of our attitude toward non-violence. 
That Friends are human no one will deny, 
but don't get the idea that they are “peace- 
time pacifists.” 

Mary Rocers MILLER 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

Hurrah for Milton Mayer's dissection of 
Friendly Persuasion! 1 should like to add a 
few strokes from a somewhat duller but just 
as ruthless knife. 

The scene in which the recruiting officer 
enters the Quaker meeting was typical of 
the whole movie. When the officer accuses 
the Quakers of letting other men fight to 
protect them, the whole meeting just sits 
there looking as though they had been 
caught with their hands in the cookie jar. 
Then a hatchet-faced old cuss gets up and 
violently vows that no one could make him 
violent. (Great titter from movie audience.) 
The officer, nobly limping from his attempts 
to lay out a few rebels, pokes his cane into 
several stalwart youths and makes them 
squirm about why they are not at the same 
business. 

Then the officer gives forth with all the 
threadbare cliches about the nobility of vio- 
lence, couched in the usual euphemisms. 
The Quakers (strange, isn’t it?) don’t have 
one intelligent reason for feeling as they do. 
No one tells the old recruiter that they would 
be only too glad if their self-appointed de- 
fenders would lay down their arms. No one 
reminds him that the whole bunch on both 
sides are invoking the name of the Deity 
upon their activities, and suggests that His 
Son said something about loving your 
enemies, blessing them that curse you, doing 
good to them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you. 

No one mentions the historic success of 
the Quaker method in Pennsylvania, where, 
during Quaker government, there were none 
of the Indian massacres which terrorized the 
other frontiers 

No, all the Quakers sit there in the meet- 
ing, mute as mummies. Could it be that if 
the film had given their ideas a voice, some- 
one might have taken them seriously? 


So it goes, all the way to the end. The 
real bases for Quaker non-violence are never 
shown. These movie Quakers are dear, 
charming eccentrics, busy still, as Mayer 
says, scuttling principles with every reel. 
And the dear, charming audiences chuckle 
fit to kill. And deep down in the cellars of 
their subconscious, the chuckles reverberate 
endlessly. Because isn't it obvious that ideals 
are silly anyway, and the guy who keeps 
his arm strong and his powder dry and his 
scruples under the rug is the guy who 
knows what's what? Of course every last 
man in the audience sure knows what's 
what. And boy, is that solid satisfaction? 
What a picture! 

Janice HoLianp 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 

I am most appreciative of Milton Mayer's 
article on “Box-Office Quakers,” for I had 
failed to see just why many Quakers did 
not like the movie. Now I see that the dis- 
agreement among us Quakers about the 
value of the movie depends upon what we 
saw in it. Milton Mayer saw something 
quite different from what I saw. 

In brief, I saw a family with high stand- 
ards living in a world with much lower 
standards, and I saw the anguish of soul 
they went through as they continually re- 
evaluated their beliefs in the light of sur- 
rounding conditions trying to be sure of the 
way of God. 

Certainly there was humor in the movie. 
What would life be like if we could not 
laugh at our failures, mistakes, and glaring 
inconsistencies? I don't think God wants us 
to be morbid over our failures. 

Many of us may prefer rigid piety, but I 
felt the movie was of great value, for it 
showed that people of high ideals are not 
always stuffed shirts but rather are often 
people in the stream of life finding their 
way the best they can among heart-rending 
problems. 

I am not calling all who saw the movie 
as Milton Mayer did, stuffed shirts, but we 
have our share. A stuffed shirt is one who 
hasn't dared live his own life, but has filled 
his shirt with ideas and beliefs of others 
and lets them lead him around—certainly 
without vitality and adaptability. 


Mark E. Peery 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 


Again, Milton Mayer has come along 
with the right answers—this time with “Box- 
Office Quakers.” In December 1956 I had a 
letter printed in the Friends Journal on the 
picture Friendly Persuasion. Here is what 
I said: 

“I could not feel the enthusiasm of the 
editorial writer for the motion picture 
Friendly Persuasion. Compared to the aver 
age movie, this was quite good, but not 
good enough as an advertisement of the 
Religious Society of Friends. The rural 
scenes were charming. But, sorrowfully, we 
watched each character carry out his or her 
particular bit of sneakery. 

“Although it was a comfort that some of 
the adults knew and practiced the peace 
testimony, their children, the future of 
Quakerism, were in danger of losing it. The 
daughter, in the wartime spirit of hero wor- 
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ship, admired a soldier. The son had to try 
his hand at mass killing. And even the 
youngest, nothing could have delighted 
more, it would seem, than wringing the neck 
of the pet goose. 

“To one who knew the book Friendly 
Persuasion, and had not yet seen the mov- 
ing picture of it, advertising it with the 
passionate kiss method of Hollywood seemed 
odd. But now we know this was not a com- 
plete misrepresentation. Sex did have its 
little play. And I really believe this simple 
picture is going to be a money-maker. But 
as a Friend, I am not so very proud of it.’ 

ErnestinE W. BrREHMER 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Dear Sirs 

Milton Mayer's “Box-Office Quakers” 
certainly does probe the heart of the mat- 
ter. He shows the inner struggle which the 
conscientious pacifist has when faced with 
the possibility of doing some good by re- 
sorting to violent action. Many instances in 
the late great wars, however, tried the souls 
of pacifists much more severely than any 
incident described in Friendly Persuasion 
Winston Churchill called our Civil War 
“the last war fought between gentlemen.’ 

Mayer's parallel drawn from the life of 
Christ was apt, but it did not tell the whole 
story. I am thinking, of course, of the time 
Jesus drove the money changers out of the 
temple with a whip. I submit that he did 
not necessarily become bestial in the act. 
A good law enforcement officer does not 
necessarily become bestial when he restrains 
criminals. 

Let us examine the validity of the prin- 
ciple of the code of strict non-violence. For 
might not the fault lie with the principle, 
and not with the man who failed to live up 
to it? Think of an example in which reason 
utterly fails to justify the pacifist position. 
Imagine, if you can, a situation in which a 
madman were trying to blow up our stock- 
pile of H-bombs. Would not any man, in 
such a situation, be justified in trying to 
restrain that madman by force? Absolute 
pacifism is, it seems to me, too broad a 
blanket to get under. 

What rule, then, must we apply? I sub- 
mit that the rule of “Reverence for Life” is 
applicable in all cases. This rule does not 
commit us to any hard and fast course of 
action. 

E. WHEALDON 
Medford, Ore. 


Mayer's Geography 


Dear Sirs: 
Doubtless Milton Mayer made a point on 
“seggagation” in his July issue article, “Deep 


in the Heart.” But if he truly believes he 
can pass through the Texas Panhandle in 
traveling Southwest from Dallas to San 
Antonio, he simply does not know his azi- 
muth from a hole in the ground 
FRANKLIN JONES 
Marshall, Tex. 


Fewer Mayers 
Dear Sirs: 


I pray that our country may have many 
more Adlai Stevensons and fewer rattle 
brained Milton Mayers 

GERTRUDE COLLISON 
East Cantor, Ohio 
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Chains of Power 


Tue Po.uitics or Inpustry, by Wal- 
ton Hamilton. Knopf. 169 pp. $3.50 


Reviewed by 
Horace M. Gray 


N this brilliantly written little book, 

the word “politics” is used in a 
lofty Aristotelian sense to stand “for 
the usages and traditions, for the ar- 
rangements and through 
which men are governed and through 
which men—usurping the function of 
the gods—attempt to shape destiny.’ 
The word “industry” is used as a 
synonym for the national economy 
the totality of all interrelated activi- 
ties by which goods and services are 
produced. The “politics of industry” 
operates at many different levels bu 
attains its highest and most creative 
forms in those sectors of the economy 
which are most completely organized 
under the aegis of Big Business. Here 
the old market order has been de 
posed in favor of corporate govern 
ment, modified to some extent by 
state intervention. Since the roads to 
monopoly and entente cordiale are 
blocked by anti-trust laws, much of 
the “politics of industry” consists of 
unremitting efforts on the part of Big 
Business to frustrate or circumvent 
these laws for the sake of gain and 
industrial empire. 

The lay reader may experience 
some difficulty in following the argu 
ment unless he comprehends the 
basic philosophy of the author, who 
is professor emeritus of the Yale Law 
School and a practicing attorney in 
Washington, D. C. The approach 
is explicitly “institutional,” in the 
tradition of Veblen. “Men meet 
situations which confront them with 
expediencies. As the same problem 


polic ies 


manner is re 
they have 
folkway o1 
or created an 
time, manners, 


and the 
peated, they discover 
brought into being a 
formulated a policy 
institution; and in 
policies, and institutions come to 
make up the fabric of a culture.” 
But these institutions undergo cease 
change—"“the heritage of 
and value, of usage and institution, 
must be passed along from genera 


arises same 


less idea 


tion to generation and must forever 
be newly adapted to the infinite va 
riety of the changing circumstances 
of life. For movement is the price of 
life; and establishment, no matter 
how firm its foundation, is at the 
mercy of moth and Such 
changes, however, come by stealth 
unplanned, unwilled, even unnoticed 

as men, in their endless striving, 
grasp the main chance, seize upon 
opportunities at hand, accommodate 
themselves to changing events, and 
meet situations with such expedien 
cies as can be contrived. 


rust.” 


Institutions and culture, then, ex 
ercise a determinative role in 
evolution 


social 
“In any culture the cumu- 
lative impact of the past is not to be 
stayed. It impresses itself upon the 
emerging economy in pattern 
problem.” The economy, no 
than state, church, o1 


and 
mor‘ 
university, can 
escape the context of the culture ;in 
which it is set; it too is a product of 
its history—"“a part of all that it has 
met.” Man cannot choose 
ternative economic 
the state 
nomi 


among al 
systems; nor can 
the task of 
architecture.” Within finite 
limits, the stream of development 
may be influenced slightly, but it is 
impossible to fashion an industrial 
Myriad 
choices must forever be newly made, 


“take on eco 


system to any utopian model 
to cope with emergent problems, and 
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these decisions will open up new vis- 
tas, but the economic organization 
will still reflect the prevailing insti- 
tutions and culture. 

Having established institutional 
determinism as a basic premise, Ham- 
ilton proceeds to demonstrate how, 
by a long process of gradual change, 
the old market order has been de- 
stroyed, the petty economy of the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries transmuted into the mod- 
ern corporative system, the tradi- 
tional antithesis between business 
and government broken down, free 
enterprise transformed from reality 
to myth, and the political boundaries 
of national states transcended by an 
international imperium of giant cor- 
porations. “The spirit of business 
enterprise is like the wind, it goeth 


where it listeth.” 


In one chapter, Hamilton shows 
how all efforts of government to regu- 
late these great corporations have 
failed. In another, he traces the an- 
cestry of the modern corporate giant 
back to the privileged company of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. In a 


third, he portrays dramatically the 


emergence of international business 
empires more powerful than national 
states. One will scarcely find any- 
where a more brilliant or perceptive 
analysis than Hamilton encompasses 
in these three short chapters. 
Notwithstanding the keenness of 
the diagnosis, the conclusions are 
essentially pessimistic. All available 
prescriptions—conscience, counter- 
vailing power, competition, regu- 
lation, anti-trust, dissolution—are 
either inadequate or impossible. He 
does suggest, belatedly and_half- 
heartedly, that we should try to pre- 
serve competition, prevent mergers, 
reform the patent system, keep the 
spirit of enterprise alive, and direct 
industry toward welfare objectives. 
He does intimate, albeit vaguely, 
that there are “values” by which to 
shape choices even though over-all 
blueprints are impossible. But what 
these “values” are and by what means 
they may be attained, within the 
framework of his logical system, are 
not made clear. In the end he con- 
cludes, without enthusiasm, that “for 
better or worse we are committed to 
the great economy.” Nothing much, 
then, can be done or hoped for “until 


the political arts reach a maturity 
they do not now possess.” But how 
the political arts, which are also insti- 
tutionally determined, can ever rise 
above their cultural context remains 
obscure. 

This mood of pessimism and resig- 
nation stems directly from the 
premise of institutional and cultural 
determinism. On this assumption 
economic power once concentrated 
becomes the dominant institution, 
which dictates public policy, frus- 
trates institutional reform, and con- 
trols the direction of social change. 
Within such a conceptual structure 
there is no indigenous force suffi- 
ciently powerful to overcome, at least 
in the short run, the determinative 
influence of existing institutions and, 
thus, to reshape the economic organi- 
zation in accordance with some pre- 
conceived ideal of the good society. 
Even in the very long run, the process 
of institutional change follows no 
fixed course toward any certain ob- 
jective; the myriad decisions made in 
response to expediency and ever 
changing circumstances lead _ into 
some unpredictable future beyond 
human control. 

Institutional determinism is no 
more palatable or defensible than 
other forms of determinism—for ex- 
ample, Marx's class conflict or 
Schumpeter’s technology. “Cultural 
lag,” to be sure, operates as a brake 
to retard the process of institutional 
change and such changes proceed 
slowly, frequently in the face of pro- 
longed and bitter opposition. It is 
also true that institutions, or their 
vestigial remnants, may endure long 
after they have become obsolete, and 
the blighting effect of this residue 
may inhibit the effectiveness of the 
new institutions which have dis- 
placed them. So much may be readily 
conceded without accepting institu- 
tional determinism as a general prin- 
ciple or abandoning the conviction 
that man is master of his destiny and 
capable of creating an institutional 
system in his own image. The spirit 
of “institutional inventiveness” is in- 
herent in man’s restless nature; it 
may flicker low at times only to surge 
upward at other times in a great 
burst of creative energy. The author 
demonstrates how this creative spirit, 
impelled by the lust for profit and 
power, has fashioned a set of mar- 
velously contrived institutions for the 


concentration of economic 
May not this same creative spirit, 
finding the present system oppres- 
sive, and imbued with different 
values, devise a new set of economic 
institutions calculated to decentralize 
this power and to make the economy 
serve public rather than private in- 
terests? What is there to prevent it? 


power. 


There is really nothing, except a 
paralysis of will induced by a per- 
verted sense of values. The fault is 
not in our stars but in ourselves that 
we are underlings—i.e. “Organiza- 
tion Men,” to use William H. 
Whyte’s apt description. So long as 
we worship power, accept the values 
of the system, and believe the current 
dogma that Big Business is natural, 
efficient, technologically necessary, 
and socially beneficent, we shall 
make no headway against economic 
concentration. It is our intellectual 
commitment to the material values 
of Hamilton's “great economy” which 
forges the institutional chains that 
bind us. We can break these chains 
and free the spirit of institutional 
inventiveness only if we reject the 
spurious values of materialism and 
follow the star of social idealism. 


UNICEF in Asia 


HALF THE Wor.p’s CHILDREN: A 
DIARY OF UNICEF AT WORK IN ASIA, by 
S. M. Keeny. Association Press. 254 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 


Leonard S. Kenworthy 


) ye person who picks up this book 

and reads at random will prob- 
ably be unimpressed. At first it 
seems choppy, disjointed, and lacking 
in focus. But the more patient reader 
will be rewarded for his efforts; he 
will profit by the cumulative effect of 
this personal record of UNICEF in 
Asia, as told in a modified diary form 
by the regional director for that vast 
area. 


The author takes the reader on 
many trips across Asia, traveling by 
airplane, ship, boat, jeep, and on at 
least one occasion on the back of a 
fellow human being across a swollen 
stream. He visits clinics and hospitals, 
feeding centers and schools, health 
stations and dispensaries, and the 
homes of Asians, prominent and in- 
conspicuous. As he criss-crosses the 
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continent of Asia he records the 
shocking story of disease and malnu- 
trition and the thrilling story of 
UNICEF's efforts to combat malaria, 
tuberculosis, yaws, and other diseases 
and to lay the foundations for long- 
time local efforts to provide better 
living through better health. 

This is not a great literary master- 
piece, but it is a warm and moving 
human document of the most success 
ful part of the United Nations. It is 
the story of the part of the U.N. which 
is known to the “little people” of the 
world because they have been touched 
by it and their lives changed by its 
efforts. 

Figures are kept to the minimum 
and are tabulated in a concise and 
clear form as a summary of the efforts 
of UNICEF in Asia. They are stag 
gering even to those who have known 
a little about the work of UNICEF. 
At the end of their seventh year “the 
total tests against tuberculosis have 
reached 148 million, with about 52 
million vaccinations. Examinations 
for yaws have totaled 68 million, with 
about 6.4 million cases treated. About 
6,000 centers for mothers and children 
have been equipped and are being 
supplied with drugs and milk. The 
anti-malaria campaigns that UNICEF 
helped to start have expanded, largely 
with U.S. aid, to protect nearly half 
of the 300 million people who need 
it.” 

Keeny’s book should be lent to 
those who believe the U.N. has done 
little or nothing to justify its exist- 
ence. Its vignettes of life in Asia and 
its accounts of remarkable progress 
in combating disease should be help- 
ful to those who speak and teach and 
lead discussions on the U.N. or to 
those who discuss the U.N. with their 
neighbors and friends. For those who 
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paperback, “Ambrose Bierce’s Civil 
War.” 
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work abroad or hope to do so, this 
highly personal account will provide 
some idea of the problems which may 
be encountered, many of the pro 
cedures to be followed, and some 
of the progress which can rightfully 
be expected. 

his volume adds a great deal to 
the literature on the U.N. and its 
agencies and becomes one of the few 
accounts of the work of UNICEF. 
Now we need a full length book on 
the work of UNICEF around the 
world and not just in Asia. 


Tranquilized History 


Tue New AGE or FRANKLIN ROoose- 
VELT, 1932-45, by Dexter Perkins. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 194 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 


William L. Neumann 
iF ISTORY, it has been argued, is 


much too dangerous a subject to 
be taught in colleges and universities. 
Its subject matter is complex human 
behavior in a world of infinite wheels 
within wheels. To bring this material 
within the comprehension of imma 
ture minds requires a degree of com- 
prehension which is inevitably mis 
leading. College textbooks offer am 
ple illustrations of this danger. Young 
minds are provided with glib sum- 
maries and stereotyped analyses which 
often support a lifetime of adult 
prejudices. 

The University of Chicago is spon 
soring a new series of volumes deal- 
ing with “American Civilization,” 
directed primarily at the college stu- 
dent but also suitable for the general 
reader. Among the first of these is 
this study of the Roosevelt era by a 
former president of the American 
Historical Association whose area of 
specialization has been American for- 
eign relations. The editor of the 
series, Daniel Boorstin, tells us in the 
preface that this is a “fair-minded 
and good-tempered interpretation” 
from which we can all learn how 
partisan issues are “transformed in 
the eye of the historian.” Three 
chapters are devoted to the domestic 
aspects of the New Deal, one to the 
foreign policy of the thirties, and 
three chapters to the coming of the 
war and the war years. 

What will the student see through 
“the eye of the historian” of these 
controversy-packed years? He will 
find, of course, the conventional list- 


ing of facts such as the major legisla 
tive measures of the period of recov 
ery and reform as well as some of the 
foreign policy decisions. Occasionally 
he will come across a heavily weighted 
summary of the pros and cons of key 
issues. But far too often he will learn 
little or nothing about questions of 
lasting significance. 

Ihe college student who began to 
read newspapers in the McCarthy 
years and who comes more often than 
not from a Republican home will 
want to know something about Com 
munism and the New Deal. On this 
subject Perkins has nothing to offer 
except to allege that Communists 
were active in America First. Consid 
erable space is devoted to re-fighting 
the old foreign policy controversies of 
1938-1941 and to censuring with the 
weight of “history” who op 
posed the Roosevelt toreign policy 
Charles Beard, Stuart Chase, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and John Dos Pas 
sos are all indicted for disillusioning 
Americans about Europe in the thir 
ties. But no mention is made ol 
those writers who provided Americans 
with a new set of parti 
ularly about the Soviet Union during 
the war years. 


those 


illusions, 


Of the war itself, Perkins concludes 
that “time has shown that the demo 
cratic process 
undermined.” 


was in no way 


Such assurances are 
supported by devoting three 
lines to the wartime treatment ol 
Japanese-Americans and by ignoring 
completely the Smith Act of 1940 and 
the wartime persecutions. About war 
time diplomacy the student will learn 
that the policy of unconditional sur 
rendet “sound doctrine” while 
Yalta is dealt with gently as “an extra 
ordinary exercise” of Presidential! 
power. Some students may receive the 
impression that the war is chiefly sig 
nificant for its by-products of peni 
cillin and the GI Bill of Rights. 
Surely there are matters of great 
significance for the next generation 
which must be studied in this period 
Amaury de Riencourt now calls ow 
attention to what appears to be the 
growth of an American Caesarism, 
Arthur Ekirch to the decline of lib 
eralism, C. Wright Mills to the ris: 
of a new and powerful elite outsice 
of democratic David 


only 


was 


control, while 


Riesman and other sociologists point 
to such things as the disappearance 
of inner-directed 


personalities in 
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American life and to the frightening 
development of the “engineering of 
consent.” But the college student 
who learns of the past through this 
text will find no hint of these de- 
velopments, no cause for anxiety 
about “American Civilization.” In- 
stead he will receive a historical tran- 
quilizer, a reassuring statement from 
an eminent historian to reinforce the 
tendencies of this generation of col- 
lege students to smugness, to political 
conventionality, and to the convic- 
tion that all goes well as American 
material prosperity sweeps aside men’s 
problems. 
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BOOKS 











MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 





GOOD USED BOOKS. Fact & fiction. Lists sent. 
Martha Fein, Box 4818, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





FOLKSONGS, offbeat ballads by JOE ARONSON 
& guitar for kids & elders. Parties, meetings etc. 
Travel Middle Atlantic area. 1429 Spruce St., 
Phila. 2, PEnnypacker 5-7718. 





FOR SALE 





HOW DOES COURAGE SOUND? Send for stirring 
new LP record, “The Koinonia Story,” telling in 
co-founder Clarence Jordan's pungent words how 
an interracial farm community in Georgia is 
weathering boycotts, cross-burnings and machine- 
gun attack. Inspiring program material for or- 
ganization and home meetings. $3 from Friends 
of Koinonia, 901 Findlay St., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 





PUBLICATIONS 





MAPPING THE UNCONSCIOUS, by Lucy Freeman, 
author of Fight Against Fears, lead article in the 
current issue of ETC., A Review of General 
Semantics. Four dollars a year, trial issue one 
dollar. Write Department 11, 400 West North 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 a year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P, 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





JESUS renounced the whole brutal philosophy of 
the first 14 books of the Bible. Why won't you? 
They contradict everything that Jesus stood for; 
are brutal, vulgar, untruthful and full of vile 
characters, posed as favorites of God. They 
blaspheme God and disgrace humanity. Read 
“The Good Book,” 60 pages full of challenging 
facts. 25 cents. Jack Bays, Rt. 1, Cedaredge, Colo 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all lists. 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota. 
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Paperback Plums 


by WILLIAM McCANN 


HE FIRST paperback in Ameri- 

ca, says an authority at Detroit's 
Wayne State University, was The Bay 
Psalm Book, published in 1640. 
Wayne has joined such university 
presses as Cornell, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Oxford, and California in pub- 
lishing paperbound books. One of 
its first titles is Vera and Stephen 
Sarasohn’s Political Party Patterns in 
Michigan ($1.75). 

The feverish activity in paperback 
production is amusingly pointed up 
by Anthony Boucher’s discovery that 
Berton Roueche’s The Last Enemy, 
first published by Dell a year ago as 
a 35-cent original, has recently been 
reprinted by Grove as a “quality” 
paperback at $1.25. It is not likely, 
however, that the following works 
have been previously procurable at 
prices lower than shown here: 

The Brandeis Reader, edited by 
Ervin Pollack (Docket Series. 256 pp. 
$1.) 

The Birth of the Republic: 1763-89, 
by Edmund S. Morgan (University of 
Chicago Press. 177 pp. $1.75.) 

The Industrial Revolution, by 
Arnold Toynbee (Beacon. 159 pp. 
$1.25) 

Vision and Design, by Roger Fry 
(Meridian. 302 pp. $1.35) 

E. M. Forster, by Lionel Trilling 
(New Directions. 192 pp. $1.) 

A Gathering of Fugitives, by Lionel 
Trilling (Beacon. 167 pp. $1.45) 

The Arabs, A Short History, by 
Philip K. Hitti (Gateway. 256 pp. 
95 cents) 

Ethics, by P. H. Nowell-Smith 
(Penguin. 324 pp. 85 cents) 

Christopher Columbus, Mariner, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Mentor. 160 
pp. 35 cents) 

The Basic Ideas of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, edited by Richard B. Morris 
(Pocket Library. 451 pp. 35 cents) 

The Golden Apples, by Eudora 
Welty (Harvest. 277 pp. $1.35) 

Malone Dies, by Samuel Beckett 
(Evergreen. 120 pp. $1.25) 

Basic Documents in American His- 
tory, by Richard B. Morris (Anvil. 
190 pp. $1.25) 

The American Heritage Reader, 
with introductory note by Bruce Cat- 
ton (Dell. 253 pp. 50 cents) 

Chapters of Erie, by C. F. Adams, 


Jr. and Henry Adams (Great Seal. 
193 pp. $1.45) 

The British Empire-Common 
wealth, A Study in Political Evolu- 
tion, by R. G. Trotter (Henry Holt. 
131 pp. $1.40) 

What Is Theatre?, by Eric Bentley 
(Beacon. 273 pp. $1.75) 

Three Tragedies of Garcia Lorca, 
(Blood Wedding, Yerma, Bernarda 
Alba). (New Directions. 212 pp. 
$1.25) 

The Path to Rome, by Hilaire Be! 
loc (Image. 270 pp. 85 cents) 

Freud or Jung?, by Edward Glover 
(Meridian. 207 pp. $1.25) 

Prospects for Conservatives, by Rus 
sell Kirk (Gateway. 287 pp. $1.25) 

The Revolution in Physics, by 
Louis de Broglie (Noonday. 310 pp. 
$1.65) 

The Scientific Revolution, 1500 
1800. The Formation of the Modern 
Scientific Attitude, by A. R. Hall 
(Beacon. 390 pp. $1.75) 

The Creation of the Universe, by 
George Gamow (Compass. 147 pp. 
$1.25) 

Science and Hypothesis, by Henri 
Poincaré, with a preface by J. Lar- 
mor (Dover. 244 pp. $1.25) 

The Biosocial Nature of Man, by 
Ashley Montagu (Evergreen. 123 pp. 
$1) 

Against the Grain, by ]. K. Huys- 
mans (Modern Library Paperback. 
230 pp. 95 cents) 

The Essence of Laughter and Other 
Essays, Journals, and Letters, by 
Charles Baudelaire, edited by Peter 
Quennell (Meridian. 222 pp. $1.35) 

The Ten Commandments, by A. 
Powell Davies (Signet. 134 pp. 35 
cents) 

The Forms of Music, by Donald 
Francis Tovey, with a preface by 
Hubert J. Foss (Meridian. 251 pp. 
$1.35) 

A Popular History of Music, From 
Gregorian Chant to Jazz, by Carter 
Harman (Dell. 352 pp. 50 cents) 

The Portable Matthew Arnold, edit- 
ed by Lionel Trilling (Viking. 669 
pp. $1.25) 

Appreciation: Painting, Poetry and 
Prose, by Leo Stein (Modern Library 
Paperback. 175 pp. 95 cents) 

Russia and America, Dangers and 
Prospects, by Henry L. Roberts 
(Mentor. 251 pp. 50 cents) 

Existentialism from Dostoevsky to 
Sartre, The Basic Writings of Existen- 
tialism, edited and introduced by 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. KRESS 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet PR. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif. 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








Best Book 
Contest 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty 
All types of manuscripts invited. For 
Contest rules and details of famous 
publishing plan, write for Brochure PR. 





PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 











y % Happy Tea House August Moon... 
Buy Today Fine Japan Play-Paper Special: 


1 Rosette. Open, please. So nice! 05 
4 Shiny Balloons. Toss high, shine up eyes .. .25 
2 Little Lanterns. To hang song in heart .. 50 
3 Tiny Streamers. Delight for play & flirt ...... .10 
5 Orizuru. Wings for id fly high to stars ...... .40 
1 UN Way Booklet. Fine naps in hammock .... .35 
1 Magic Flowers in Pouch. Just imagine! ... .10 
1 Carp. Most delight, Mr.! Most delight! Ha! .20 
1 Incenses. Make rub noses fondly together .15 
24 9x9 Gosamery Rice Napkins. So high 
eT 
1 “Great Boat Ride.” Choose boat, please ... .10 
1 Butterfly. In tenderness, true strength .08 
1 4” Fishes. Pink-red with gold. No stinky! .20 
1 Money-Tip Envelope. Special custom, nice 
1 Parachute. See you again, Mr. Stardust! .... 


Total, Yesterday ......... 
Take 25% discount, summertime, pay 
Take 15% winter, spring and fall, pay 
Your order welcomed to be shipped immediately. 
RR-144; Old Iron Wind Bells, a pair—now, $1.10 


Free list U.N. Way Folk-Toy Fair, 157 choices. 
You are so fine customers! So fine, thank you! 


\- 


PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND CO., INC. 
Box 1152, Studie City, Calif. 


August, 1957 


Walter Kaufmann (Meridian. 319 
pp. $1.45) 

The Making of Europe, An Intro 
duction to the History of European 
Unity, by Christopher Dawson (Meri 
dian. 274 pp. $1.35) 

The Anatomy of Revolution, by 
Crane Brinton (Vintage. 300 pp. 
$1.25) 

The Philosophy of Hegel, A sys 
tematic Exposition, by W. T. Stace 
(Dover. 526 pp. $1.98) 

Roman Society, From Nero to Mar 
cus Aurelius, by Samuel Dill (Merid 
ian. 639 pp. $1.95) 

What is Life?, And Other 
tific Essays, by Erwin Schrodinger 
(Anchor. 263 pp. 95 cents) 

The Invisible Writing, by Arthur 
Koestler (Beacon. 431 pp. $1.45) 

Main-Travelled Roads, Six Missis 
sippi Valley Stories, by Hamlin Gar 
land (Rinehart. 185 pp. 75 cents) 

The Sea and the Jungle, by H. M. 
Tomlinson (Modern Library Paper- 
back. 332 pp. 95 cents) 

White Jacket, by Herman Melville 

(Evergreen. 376 pp. $1.45) 
Ghost Stories, compiled 
with an introductory note by Bennett 
Cerf (Modern Library Paperbacks. 
361 pp. 95 cents) 

Selected Essays from the Tatler and 
the Spectator, by Joseph Addison and 
Richard Steele, edited by Warren L. 
Fleischauer (Gateway. 184 pp. 95 
cents) 

Zen Buddhism, Selected Writings 
of D. T. Susuki, edited by William 
Barrett (Anchor. 294 pp. 95 cents) 

The Talmud of Jerusalem, with a 
preface by Dagobert D. Runes (Wis- 
dom Library. 160 pp. $1.45) 

Irish Stories and Tales, edited by 
Devin A. Garrity (The Pocket Li- 
brary. 340 pp. 35 cents) 

The Age of Ideology, The 19th 
Century Philosophers, edited by Hen- 
ry D. Aiken (Mentor. 283 pp. 50 
cents) 

The Age of Adventure, The 
Renaissance Philosophers, edited by 
Giorgio de Santillana (Mentor. 283 
pp. 50 cents) 

French Architecture, by Pierre 
Lavedan (Penguin. 304 pp. 95 cents) 

A Good Man Is Hard io Find, by 
Flannery O'Connor (Signet. 190 pp. 
35 cents) 

Threepenny Novel, by 
Brecht (Grove. 396 pp. $1.75) 

Pan, by Knut Hamsun (Noonday. 


192 pp. $1.25) 


Scien- 


Famous 


Bertolt 


Must reading 
on the most urgent 
problem of our time 


RUSSIA 
SINCE 1917 
by 
FREDERICK 


L. SCHUMAN 


Here is the most comprehen- 
sive, up-to-date and excitingly 
readable account of the domes- 
tic and foreign policies of the 
Soviet Union during the last 
four decades. 

Brilliantly written by an out- 
standing interpreter of Russian 
affairs, who has just recently 
returned from his third visit to 
the U.S.S.R., and thoroughly 
documented, it traces the 
course of Soviet power from 
the fateful October Revolution 
down to the recent crisis in 
Suez, examines the complex 
interaction between domestic 
problems and foreign outlook 
in the Soviet System, analyzes 
the changing relationship, bred 
of fear and suspicion, between 
East and West; and concludes 
with a thought-provoking 
forecast of Moscow’s probable 
future conduct in the arena of 
world affairs. 

This is a vitally important 
new book by one of America’s 
foremost interpreters of Soviet 


politics. $50 pages 
$6.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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We Moved The Man From Dallas! 


In April on this page we told you about an oil man in Dallas who bought 43 copies, after buying one 
through an ad in this space. 


His name is A. Danciger. And when he saw the ad he wrote to us asking how come we moved him 35 miles 
from his home in Fort Worth. And he ordered another 30 copies of the book! 


Mr. Danciger has found the book so valuable that he has been making a gift of it to his friends. 


Not all of us can afford to give copies of “The Pulse Test: The Secret of Building Your Basic Health” by 
Arthur F. Coca, M.D., to our friends. But we can all afford to buy one copy and when we have read and bene- 
fited by it—to lend it to our friends. 


Even that isn’t always simple. For instance, Mildred Hatch of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, runs an unusual 
lending library. She bought a few copies. They were loaned out. Now she reports: “Those who borrow the book 
invariably buy it. So please rush another 100 copies to me.” 


What manner of book is this which is actually shaking the medical profession to its roots? 
Can you eat fried foods? 

Is it true that prunes act as a laxative? 

How can milk aggravate an ulcer? 

Do some foods give you headaches? 

Which foods cause the after effects of tiredness? 


These and hundreds of other questions on how foods affect you are answered by the findings of Dr. 
Arthur F. Coca in his new book which has already gone into a fourth large printing! 


This book shows you a way to HEALTH AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. It presents the results of thirty years of 
study in how foods affect you. It explains how you may determine which foods are not good for you personally. 
These foods are to be avoided. They are your allergens. 


Until Dr. Coca discovered the pulse-dietary technique, there was no known way of determining the foods 
that may be unsafe for you. And now, a simple, logical method has been scientifically tested and demonstrated. 


It is so easy to understand that you can apply it in the privacy of your own home. There is no medication 
involved and nothing to buy. 


Dr. Coca believes these food allergies to be a frequent cause of a long list of disorders. Their discovery 
and avoidance has already given quick and permanent relief to hundreds of victims of recurrent headaches, 
asthma, chronic fatigue, ulcers, hemorrhoids, eczema, and other bodily ills. 


If you can count to 100 and if you are determined to be well now and in the future, you owe it to yourself 
and your family to read “The Pulse Test: The Secret of Building Your Basic Health” by Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 


Here’s how to obtain your copy. Fill out the coupon below. Send it together with $4.95 to us. By return 
mail we'll rush you a copy of Dr. Coca’s new book... 


Then, if you are not completely satisfied, you may return the book in two weeks and get your money back. 
(We feel secure in making this offer to readers of The Progressive. Fewer than 3 in 100 have requested their 
money back. More than 12 in each 100 who bought one copy of the book have returned for seconds!) 


Act today. You will be pleased that you did. 


a SSS SSS Sees 


Lyle Stuart 
225 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 


Gentlemen: | accept your offer. Enclosed is $4.95 for a copy 
of “The Pulse Test: The Secret of Building Your Basic Health”. 


About Arthur F. Coca, M.D. 


Dr. Coca is one of the world’s leading allergy spec- 
ialists. He is Honorary President of the American 
Association of Immunologists. For 17 years he was 
Medical Director of Lederle Laboratories. He taught at 
the Post-Graduate Medical School of Columbia Univer- 
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present and future good health or | may return it within 
2 weeks for a full refund 


written extensively for medical journals throughout 
the world. The findings in “The Pulse Test” were first 
presented to the medical profession in a technical 
monograph, “Familial Non-reaginic Food Allergy.” 
This book is in its third printing and we can supply 
copies at $10.50. 


My name 
(please print) 


Address 


City bine Zone State 
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